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Public Appearances 
Master Courses 
Private Lessons 


Address : 
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ORGAN ARCHITECT 


Wm. H. Barnes 


Consultations - Specifications-Superintendence 
Examinations -. Solutions - Conferences 


The organs in twenty-five churches 
throughout the country were built or 
are being built from specifications 
either prepared by Mr. Barnes or in- 
spected and adapted by him to suit 
the building, the acoustics, or the 
purpose most in mind. Money 
saved beforehand is better than ad- 
ditional cost for remedies. 


Inquiries invited—Address: 


WILLIAM H. BARNES 


1104 S. WaBASH AVE. . . . CHICAGO 











Marr & Colton 
Church Organs 


ee of Tone—matched 
by excellence of construction 
secure the result of many 
years of experience in all that 
is practical and beautiful in 
organ building. Catalogue 
and estimates cheerfully sub- . 
mitted. 


The Marr & Colton Company 


Organ Designers and Builders 
WARSAW, N. Y. 
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The Aetna Life Insurance Co. 


have ordered an Austin 


Reproducing Player Organ 

























for their new Home Office Building in Hartford, 
Connecticut, a magnificent Colonial structure 650 
feet in length. Distinguished guest artists will play 
the organ from the most modern type of the Austin 
Console; the player mechanism, housed in an entirely 
separate cabinet, will operate all the keys of the three 
manuals and pedal independently. 


The Austin Reproducing Player Organ is not limited to 
any specific number of standard or adjustable combi- 
nations, but controls every stop individually; an 
orchestral type of registration is thus made possible, 
wherein the organist, in editing the master-roll he 
has made, can revise his registration and achieve, 
through the medium of the Austin Reproducing Player, 
intricacies and delicacies otherwise impossible in 
organ playing. There are no limitations; anything 
artistically desirable, can be easily accomplished. 


Never has the public been able to obtain 
such value as is now available 
in the Austin Organ 





er reputation for doing more than fulfulling a contract.”’ 


AUSTIN ORGAN CO. - = Hartford, Conn. 
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OBERLIN 


Conservatory of Music 
ORGAN DEPARTMENT 
GrorceE W. ANDREWS Bruce H. Davis 


LaureL E. YEAMANS Leo C. HoLpeNn 
Georce O. LitticH (on leave) 


Teaching and Practice Equipment includes 
15 pipe-organs and 10 pedal vocalions. 
New Department of Choral Singing and 
Choir Directing under the supervision of 
Olaf Christiansen 
Unexcelled musical and cultural advantages. 


For catalogue address FRANK H. SHAw, Director, 
Oberlin, Ohio 














University of Colorado 
College of Music 


Courses offered for the degree, 
Bachelor of Music. Excellent 
faculty. Adequate equipment. 
Reasonable fees. 

Organ lessons given on large 
4-manual Austin. 

Practice organs at low expense 

Organ study under the Director, 
Professor Rowland W. Dunham. 


| BOULDER COLORADO 
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Makes Good Organs Better 


Most of the “os in our modern 
churches and theatres are operated 
by the 


SPENCER ORGOBLO 


The steady, reliable wind power—the silent operation 
and the long years or service obtainable make the 
Orgobloideal for organs of all typesand sizes, oldor new. 


Send for the New Catalog. Complete descriptive ma- 
terial on request—please state type and size of organ, 
and whether for home, church, theatre, or school. 


THE SPENCER TURBINE CO. 


ORGAN 
HARTFORD, POWER 8 CONNECTICUT 
DEPT. 3325 
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YOU WILL WANT 


a list me one huivieheed 


ORGAN NUMBERS 


we foie recently compiled calling foo use of 


Harp and Chimes 


Perhaps the organ over which 
you preside is not equipped 
with Harp and Chimes. All the 
more reason why you should 
send for this folder for it is pre- 
pared with the idea in mind of 
interesting those who would be 
able to present these valuable 
percussion stops as Memorials. 


It is free. Simply ask for 
“Harp and Chimes” folder, giv- 
ing the name of your Organ 
Builder. 





“Deagan ‘Building 


JX Deagan Inc. 


Established 1880 





DEAGAN BUILDING | 
Berteau and Ravenswood Avenues | 
CHICAGO 
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Hiicreen, LANE & Company OrGANS 


G.F. Dohring - 225 Fifth Avenue, New York, Room 1010 


HIS splendid Building constitutes a part of the equipment of the Southern 


Methodist University located in Dallas, Texas. 


It was designed by R. H. 


Hunt & Co., Architects, Chattanooga and Dallas, and was the gift of the 
wealthy philanthropists, Mr. and Mrs. R. M. McFarlin of Texas. 


The Auditorium contains two Hillgreen-Lane Organs: one being a 4-manual as 
shown in the picture of the Chapel, the other a 3-manual placed in one of the 


studios. 


These organs 
have been 
played and 
praised by 
Courboin, 
Christian, 
Kimball of 
the Salt Lake 
Temple, Mrs. 
J. H. Cassidy, 
and many 
other noted 
musicians. 


The Hill- 
green-Lane 
Company is 
now install- 
ing an organ 
in the Metho- 
dist Home, 
Riverdale, N. 
Y., under the 
supervision of 
our Eastern 
Representa- 
tive, Mr. G. 


F. Dohring. 


HILLGREEN, LANE & COMPANY 


Organ Builders, ALLIANCE, OHIO 


Branch Offices: 


Sullivan Pipe Organ Co. - - - 1913 Clark St., Omaha, Nebr. 
Dallas, Texas Honolulu Music Co. - - - Honolulu, Hawaii 
Fred W.A. Witt, 2713 Clarence Ave., Berwyn, Chicago, IIl. 
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POMONA COLLEGE 

VERNON C. RoBINSON 
Douglass—Legende 
Andrews—Sunset Shadows 
Diggle—Caprice Poetique 
Fitch—Reve du Soir (mss.) 
Clokey—Sketches from Nature 

ALBERT TUFTS 

Poulence—Pastorale Rustique 
d’Evry—Toccata C 
Bach—Prelude Am 
Jacob—Song of the Shepherd 
Clokey—Grandmother Knitting 
Ivanoff—Dance in the Village 
Widor—Finale (2nd) 4 

Mr. Robinson’s selections were all by 
members of the So. Calif. Guild. Mr. 
Joseph W. Clokey heads the music de- 
partment of Pomona. 

CLARENCE MADER 
IMMANUEL PrESB.—Los ANGELES 
Selections from October recitals 

A. W. Snow—Distant Chimes 
Grace—Legend 
Bairstow—Evening Song 
Mulet—Thou Art a Rock 
Camidge—Concerto Gm 
Rebikoff—Danse des Odalisques 
Diggle—Vesper Prayer 
Barnes—Esquisse 
Karg-Elert—Mirrored Moon 
Bach—Passacaglia 
Delamarter—Adagietta (Suite) 
Guilmant—Caprice Bf 
Corelli—Gigue (Suite F) 
Noble—Solemn Prelude 
Maquaire—Allegro (1st) 

Mr. Alexander Schreiner gave the 
third of the four October recitals as 
guest organist, playing Rene L. Becker’s 
Sonata 1, among other things. Mr. Dud- 
ley Warner Fitch will be guest organist 
Nov. 6th. The church issues an attrac- 
tive folder of each month’s recitals, using 
a special cover-design of unusual merit. 

MARTHA B. REYNOLDS 
TRINITY—PoORTLAND, OREGON 

Guilmant—Allegro (Son. 4) 
Federlein—Scena Campagnuola 
Jenkins—Dawn 
Bonnet—Clair de Lune 
Bonnet—Romance sans Paroles 
Yon—Sonata Romantica 

PROF. FRANK M. CHURCH 

First M. E.—Tuscumia, ALA, 
Parker—Concert Piece No. 2. 
Dickinson—Memories 
Sheldon—Dawn 
Bingham—Cathedral Strains 
Griffis—Girl on the Farm Below 
Stickles—Mattinata 
Nash—Watersprites 
Ceiga—Mirage 
Stoughton—I sthar 
Shackley—Distant Chimes 
Wilson—Apple Blossoms 

Mrs. W. S. Wilson won the senior 
prize of the Ala. F. M. C. with her com- 
position. 

SAMUEL A. BALDWIN 

COLLEGE OF THE City oF New York 
Foote—Suite D 
Yon—Concert Study (No. 1) 
Rogers—Sonatina No. 2 Fm 
Stoughton—Chinese Garden 
Nevin—Will o’ the Wisp 
Shure—Enchanted Isle 

Angel’s Grotto 

Pilot Gig 

Sea Fan 

Cathedral Cliffs 
Bingham—Harmonies of Florence 

Florentine Chimes 

Primavera 

Savonarola 

Twilight at Fiesole 

March of the Medici 
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Recital 
Selections 





PROGRAMS from the same organist 
will not be included in consecutive issues. 
Preferential treatment will be accorded 
organists who observe the following re- 
quests: 

I. Write your own program lists, fol- 
low the style as adopted for these col- 
umns, and include only such organ num- 
bers as you recommend to your col- 
leagues. 

2. Mark any number that has made an 
especially favorable impression on your 
audience. 

3. Quote a full program only when you 
have an especially effective one, or when 
it is of special character, national, his- 
torical, etc.; mark . 

4. Print the name of the organ builder 
on the program with your own, and when 
you have done so, indicate it by * in front 
of your own name on your written list. 

5. Collect your programs through the 
month, condense them all into one list, 
and mail so as to reach this office by the 
20th of alternate months; send with your 
written list a copy of each printed pro- 
gram quoted from. 


*PALMER CHRISTIAN 
FIRST PRESB.—BALTIMORE 

Hanff—Choralprelude 
Rameau—M inuette 
Corelli—Prelude 
Bach—Fugue Cm 
Gilson—Prelude on Ancient Theme 
Rousseau—Scherzo 
Bubeck—Fantasia 
Karg-Elert—Benediction 
Russell—Up the Saguenay 
Lemare—Rondo Canriccio 
Londonderry Air ; 
Mulet—Thou Art the Rock 

Thus on Nov. 7 Mr. Christian opened 
the rebuilt and enlarged Skinner organ 
formerly in Grove Park Inn, which Lewis 
& Hitchcock have enlarged with 1371 
pipes, 797 their own and 574 from a 
donated Roosevelt organ. The recital 
was broadcast over WCAO. Mr. Fred- 
erick D. Weaver will give Sunday after- 
noon programs regularly at 4 o’clock 
through the winter. 

*tPALMER CHRISTIAN 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
Guilmant—Allegro Appassionata (Son. 5) 

Strauss—Traumerei 
Clerambault—Prelude 
Bach—Fantasie and Fugue Cm 
McKinley—Cantilena 
d’Antalffy—Spielende Faune 
Puccini—Mme Butterfly (Finale Act II) 
Wagner—March Tannhauser 

SECOND PROGRAM 
Saint-Saens—Rhapsody D , 
Rudinstein—Kammenoi-Ostrow 
Rogers—Sonata Em 
Karg-Elert—Landscape in Mist 
Grieg—Morning (Peer Gynt) 
Tchaikowsky—Marche Slav 

*tEVERETT E. TRUETTE 
LEYDEN CoNG.—BROOKLINE, Mass. 
3-61 Hall 

Hollins—Andante D 
Guilmant—Lamentation 
Truette—Angelus. Toccatina 
Wolstenholme—Answer 
Bach—Fugue Am 
Fletcher—Fountain Reverie 
Widor—Allegro (5th) 


JOHN H. ELTERMANN 
Mp. Casuatty Co.—BALTIMORE 
3m Austin 

Weber—Euryanthe 
Guilmant—Prayer and Cradle Song 
Guilmant—Nuptial March 
Stoughton—Dreams 
Rebikoff—Dance of Bells 
Yon—Hymn of Glory 

+GORDON BALCH NEVIN 

St. Mark’s REFORMED—LEBANON, Pa. 

Ferrata—Overture Triomphale 
Schubert—Ballet Music Rosamonde 
Gaul—-Processional (Little BelJs) 
Korsakoff—Sheherazade 
Elgar—Pomp and Circumstance 
Holmes—By the Sea 
Nevin—Will o’ the Wisp 
Handel—Water Music 
Wagner—Liebestod, Tristan 
Reger—Var Fugue, English Nat’l Anthem 


WILLIAM H. OETTING 
Pitrssurc Musicat INSTITUTE 
Macquaire—Premiere Symphony 
Clokey—Sketches from Nature 
Franck—Choral Am 
Bonnet—Reverie 
Bonnet—Rhapsodie -Catalane 
*tHENRY F. SEIBERT 
St. MatrHew’s LutH.—New York 
Dedicating Austin Organ 
Pagella—Maestoso. Allegro. 
Yon—Christmas in Sicily 
Sturges—Caprice 
Brahms—Rose Breaks into Bloom 
Bach—Blessed Jesus at Thy Word 
Ravanello—Christus Resurrexit 
Handel—Largo 
Fletcher—Fountain Reverie 
Bach—St. Anne Fugue 
Kinder—At Evening 
Faulkes—Mighty Fortress 
*G. CRISS SIMPSON 
First M. EE Dorapo, KAN. 
Kilgen Organ 
Bach—Sonata Cm (Mvt. 1) 
Karg-Elert—Moonlight 
Parker—Scherzino 
Shelley—Cantilene 
DR. LATHAM TRUE 
CASTILLEJA ScHOOL—PALo ALTO 
Humphrey J. Stewart Program 
Chambered Nautilus: 
Allegretto Giojoso 
Allegretto Scherzando 
The Tempest: 
Shipwreck 
Enchanted Isle 
Ferdinand and Miranda 
Caliban 
Ariel 
Masque of Ceres 
CORA CONN MOORHEAD 
FIRST PRESB.—WINFIELD, KAN. 
Organ-Violin-Cello 
Widor—Serenade (o. v. c.) 
Schumann—Abendlied (0. v.) 
Pierne—Serenade (o. v.) 
Corelli—O Sanctissima (0. v. c.) 
Schumann—Warum (o.v. c.) 
Albeniz—Andantino Grazioso (o.v.c.) 
Schubert—Du Bist Dei Ruh (o.c.) 
Faure—Sicilienne (o. c.) 
Stoughton—Nocturne 
MacMasters—Toccata 
Chaminader—Lento (o. v. c.) 
SOUTHWESTERN COLLEGE 
Franck—Chorale Am 
Prelude—Clerambault 
Bach—Three Choralpreludes 
Glynn—Southern Twilight 
Dickinson—Berceuse . 
Stoughton—Chinese Garden 
Widen Adeuie Cs a 
idor—Adagio (5t 
Widor—Toccata (5th) 30G 
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Transcontinental Tour 
January and February 1930 


BACH AND HIS FORERUNNERS 


Series of Twenty Recitals Church of the Holy Communion 
New York City 
October 6 to November 11, 1929 April 6 to April 28, 1930 


“It is an adventure richly memorable to sit in the dim candle-lit church and listen to 
Mr. Farnam’s masterly readings of incomparable music.” 
—LawrENCE GILMAN in New York Herald-Tribune 


“To render circumstantial justice to what Mr. Farnam achieved last night would be 

to catalogue most of the elements of superlative organ playing as well as to dissect 
most minutely a fine-fibred nature, musical to the core.” 

—Herpert F. Peyser in New York Telegram, 

commenting on the first program of the 

series, “Bach and his Forerunners.” 






3OGUE-LABERGE CONCERT MANAGEMENT, Inc. 250 West 57th St., New York 
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Repertoire and Review 


Prepared with Special Consideration to the 
Requirements of the Practical Organist 
in Church, Concert and Theater 
AN ILLUSTRATED GUIDE FOR PURCHASERS 
Abbreviations : e.d.m.v.—easy, difficult, moderately, very. 


Readers will afford valuable cooperation in the extension of 
this department of review if they will secure any music they 
desire from one of the publishers whose name and address will 
be found in the Directory in the last pages of this magazine. 


ROLAND DIGGLE: Morninc SERENADE, 6p. me. 
A sprightly melody-like theme in the right hand 
against rhythmic pedal and off-beat left-hand accom- 
paniment, making quiet music of the kind that will 
be appropriate for the postlude, being a bit too rhyth- 
mic and light for preludial uses. -A great deal depends 
upon the choice of beautiful tone colors in the melody 
part. Presser, 1929, 50c. 

ROLAND DIGGLE: Cxuristmas FAntTAsy IN 
Marcu-Form, 6p. me. In reality the piece is a simple 
march movement, quite suitable for use as a proces- 
sional or recessional. The first and second pages move 
along undisturbed by any special tune or melody, and 
then suddenly on the third page, while the march con- 
tinues, we have “Come all ye Faithful” in the pedal, 
played just as a straight tune, which it is; the pedal 
tune and the manual march go along merrily together 
and the device will interest the average audience con- 
siderably. On the fourth page we have “Good King 
Wenceslas” treated the very same way. And finally 
the hymntune in the pedals closes the piece in a full- 
organ climax. The piece is recommended to organists 
in the smaller towns where the congregations are like- 
ly to appreciate this type of direct church music rather 
than the complicated things we as a profession would 
rather play. There are no difficulties and the pedal 
themes can easily be made effective. Fischer, 1929, 


60c. 

J. SEBASTIAN MATTHEWS: Cuorat PRELUDE 
oN AUGHTON, 9p. me. There are many who think the 
choral-prelude is the finest kind of church music. To 
them this piece ought to appeal. It is smoothly hand- 
led, so that we do not at any time feel the bareness 
of an effort to drag in any given tune whether it fits 
or not; and it is varied enough in treatment to make 
acceptable service music even for those who prefer 
to do their own hymn-tuning. If the French art of 
improvisation were more freely practiced in America 
the choral-prelude would die over-night, merely be- 
cause every one of us would be constantly improvis- 
ing things much superior to what any third person 
could write for us and our congregations. This seems 
to be one of the better attempts to hitch up the organ 
preludes with the hymnal and it makes a really likable 
piece of music. Ditson, 1929, 75c. 

J. SEBASTIAN MATTHEWS: Ga ttre, 6p. me. 
Another choral-prelude on a well known hymn tune, 
treated rather smoothly and with sufficient regard for 
the hymntune to enable the congregation to get its 
appearance wherever used. Ditson, 1929, 50c. 

MELCHIORRE MAURO COTTONE:  Varta- 
TIONS ON A THEME By GEVAERT, 15p. d. The theme 
is the very charming “Sleep of the Child Jesus,” or 
“Le Somneil de |’Enfant Jesus.” First we have a sim- 
ple presentation of the piece, after the manner in 
which Dr. Dickinson’s arrangement made it famous 
for choral use. Next we have Variation 1, melody in 
the right hand, continuous semiquavers in the left; 


Var. 2, faster running passage in the right hand, mel- 
ody in the left; Var.3, fff on full organ, somewhat in 
plain harmony with the theme appearing both in the 
soprano and in the pedal part, in canon form; Var.4, 
simple variations; Var.5, rapid pedal passage against 
the simple unaccompanied theme in octaves for the 
right hand; Var.6, a mixture of styles; Var.?, fff, bril- 
liant runs in the manuals, theme in the pedals; and 
that’s the end of a work that makes quite a little work 
for the organist. Fischer, 1929, 75c. 

T. TERTIUS NOBLE: Cworat PreLupEe on Dom- 
INus Recit Me, 4p. md. A very scholarly piece of 
writing in 12—8 rhythm, with the tune used in two 
sections, each played but once and in the left hand 
part where it is most effective. Schmidt, 1929, 50c. 

T. TERTIUS NOBLE: Cworat PRELUDE ON 
DruMc_oc, 5p..me. Another piece of musicianly writ- 
ing, this time around a tune that will not be so well 
known to the average congregation. Schmidt, 1929, 


60c. 

R. DEANE SHURE 

THE ENCHANTED ISLE 
Four Sketches of Bermuda, 28p. md. When we speak 
in a foreign tongue we do well to employ an interpreter. 
Organ music to the masses is a foreign tongue and Mr. 
Shure employs as his interpreter a set of descriptive 
titles. He has already done this in two previous suites, 
THROUGH PALESTINE and Across THE INFINITE, and 
thus given organists something of practical value both 
for concert and for church. 

ANGELs Grotto, the first movement of the present 
suite, is a melody over the usual accompaniment, a little 
similar to the famous Sprinc SoncG of Mendelssohn, 
only with the modern touch of both harmony and melody. 
The middle section is a warmer, more lovely melody, one 
that will make a stronger appeal of itself. Instead of 
being a formal melody and that’s all (as the Mendelssohn 
example) this is rather a dynamic melody, a dramatic 
melody, that lends itself to an original interpretation, 
each performer following his own style. 

Tue Pivot Gic, with its sub-title, Barcarolle and 
Mariner’s Song, is in two distinct moods. The first is a 
melody in minor key, which is given varied treatment 
and exerts itself rather freely in any manner it chooses. 
The middle section is fff, a melody doubled in the two 
hands, against staccato chords, with intense dramatic 
possibilities. The minor key changes to major, for the 
recapitulation, and the piece ends, after many interest- 
ing musical effects, pianissimo. It calls for a real scheme 
of interpretation ; merely playing the notes is not enough ; 
but if given a little thought, plenty of registrational 
effort, and a touch of the dramatic and assertive, it will 
make a highly effective piece of music. 

Sea Fan, or Submarine Gardens, is more frankly 
melodious and musical in its appeal than the other move- 
ments. It is the simplest piece in the set, and yet it 
avoids monotony, presents many opportunities for an 
excellent use of the organ and its wealth of color, and 
fits in with the suite in every way. 

CATHEDRAL CLIFFs is the finale and ruggedness seems 
to be the aim. There is the use of the Chimes in excel- 
lent fashion, for a special effect, which the Chimes suc- 
cessfully afford in this case. There is also the effect 
of a stalwart theme tramping steadily onward in octaves 
against anything the other hand cares to do about it. 
Then another device is the repetition of chords rathe: 
low down in the lefthand part. Nothing goes on for 
many measures at a time; the Composer has too many 
devices at his command; he does not need to keep o! 
using the same thing over and over again. Towards the 
close there is a Mermaids’ Hymn of Thanks, with Eng- 
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AGOLIAR ORGANS 


Cathedral, Church, Chapel, University, Concert Hall, Residence, Club, Lodge, 
Civic Auditorium, Mortuary Chapel, Public School, and other places. 










STAN DARD 
AEOLIAN QUALITY 
THROUGHOUT 








N the building of Church and Concert Organs, The Aeolian Company has an 
invaluable heritage. It is successor of the revered Roosevelt Organ Works, 
New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore, where, during its existence, 
America’s most important Organs were built; it is also successor of Farrand 
and Votey, Detroit, builders of the famous World's Fair Organ, Chicago, 
and many other well-known instruments. The output of these two factories 
and that of The Aeolian Company has reached a total of over 4,000 Organs. 


















Superior tonal qualities, highly developed systems of-construction, and competent 
Service attention, have established the Aeolian Organ as a desirable, dependable, and in 
the last analysis, an economical purchase. 






The commanding position of The Aeolian Company as builders of Organs of unusual 
merit is evidenced by its selection not only as builder of Organs for important churches 
throughout the country, but also of the following instruments of special importance: three 
for The New Jersey College for Women at New Brunswick, N. J., one of which contains over 
100 ranks of pipes; two for the Curtis Institute of Music in Philadelphia; one in Princeton 
University (Proctor Hall); one for Westchester County Center, the auditorium seating over 
5,000, and a Concert Organ of the first magnitude containing over 10,000 pipes, for the 
Longwood Conservatories of Mr. Pierre S. du Pont, Kennett Square, Pa. This great instru- 
ment becomes one of the world’s most important examples of the perfection to which the 
art of Organ building has been advanced. 













The Aeolian Company builds small as well as large Organs, and the Duo-Art, which 
reproduces the playing of distinguished organists, will be included when requested. Con- 
sultation and co-operation with committees, architects, organists, and others will be 
accorded without obligation of any kind, and arrangements to hear Aeolian Organs will 
be made upon request. 


SJEOLIAN, COMPANY 


AEOLIAN HALL - 689 FIFTH AVE., at 54th STREET 
New York, 
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lish Horn in the left hand and Harp : the right; after- 
wards the Vox Humana. The piece ends fff on a bril- 
liant and rugged bit of music that carries the idea of the 
title right to its very close. 

The Suite makes a genuine contribution to organ liter- 
ature. We do not expect it to make a contribution to the 
theory of how to write counterpoint for the organ, but 
it comes very close to doing that also when it uses the 
uninteresting technical stuff of music in order to produce 
for public consumption something that is clothed with a 
living spirit. Titles always help; there is a great deal 
ina name. This Suite goes famously well with its name 
and its intention. Fischer, 1929, $1.50. 


CHRISTMAS 

ERNEST A. DICKS: “THE PRoMISE AND THE 
Nativity,” the first of three “parts” of a cantata. 
Two pages of introduction for piano, then a page for 
sopranos, and then tenors, and the chorus enters; 
after this, two pages of contralto solo, then tenors 
and basses in unison, followed by the soprano, etc. 
Most of the work goes to the solo voices, with but 


little for the chorus to worry over. Schmidt, 1928, 


30c. 

WM. A. GOLDSWORTHY: “Curistmas Base,” 
cq. 8p. e. An attractive little carol-anthem of the lulla- 
by type, founded on an appealing little motive that works 
up nicely and lends itself to excellent treatment without 
violating the simplicity so essential to an anthem of this 
text and style. Though the score does not indicate it, 
the anthem can be sung without accompaniment and 
ought to be very effective that way. There is not a great 
variety of materials used; instead the composer is con- 
servative with his theme and makes the best use of it. 
The result is a close-knit work that is both good from 
the structural viewpoint and good from the even more 
important viewpoint of making appealing Christmas 
music. Ricordi, 1929, 15c. 


Arr. HOWARD D. McKINNEY: “A Mystery 
FoR CHRISTMAS,” a Christmas play for choirs that can 
undertake the necessary staging, costumes, characters, 
etc. etc. etc. The arranger selects music that will 
help put the work over “in the Mediaeval Manner,” 
writing some of the music himself when necessary. 
Technically the music is easy to sing, and if the action, 
stage, and costumes have been carefully managed, 
there ought to result an impressive Christmas pa- 
geant. The music opens with short introduction, then 
short bass solo, then sopranos in unison, and finally 
a Besancon carol. As a sample of the liberty with 
which the arranger scores his play, there is a trumpet 
theme from Strauss, for the organ reeds, given on 
merely a single staff. This is followed by a Gloria 
by full chorus, and then an unaccompanied song by 
Gabriel. Bach, Zipoli, Praetorius, Cornelius, Nachti- 
gall, Musculus, and others furnish the necessary 
music. Choirmasters who are contemplating a pageant 
of any kind would do well to examine this work first. 
Fischer, 1929, $1. 

XVII CENTURY: arr. Montani: “SLteEp My 
LitTLeE One,” arranged for quartet or chorus, and also 
for 3-part women’s voices, with rather elaborate 
accompaniment. The melody upon which this is 
founded is already known by reason of several other 
versions published a few years ago; it is a charming 
melody. Fischer, 1929, 15c. 

FOR PEACE CELEBRATIONS 

REV. ARNOLD G. H. PODE: “He Maketu 
Wars To CEASE,” cq. md. 13p. An unusually good 
anthem exactly meeting the needs for such occasions 


as Armistice Day. It opens with short but effective 
introduction, followed by introductory bass sentence, 
and then the chorus begins painting a mild harmonic 
picture, slowly rising in pitch and power, till the men’s 
voices in unison shout, “He maketh wars to cease”. 
Then we have some slightly contrapuntal materials, 
and a little later we plunge into fugal style which 
carries through the second half of the anthem and 
brings us to a brilliant climax in harmonic style. Both 
for variety of treatment and for manner of setting the 
text, the anthem is excellent. Gray, 1929, 20c. 


Music of the Month 


A Digest of the Most Practical and Worthy 
Compositions by Composers of the 
Current Calendar List 
FOR THOSE who may want to check up their own repertoire 
with the most timely lists of practical compositions, and follow; 
when occasion affords, the music calendar of the month. The 
usual abbreviations are used to indicate number of Fp and 
grade of difficulty—easy or difficult, modified by moderately or 
very. Publisher and price are given where known. Readers 
will render valuable cooperation by securing any of these com- 
positions through one of the publishers whose name and ad- 
dress is found in the Directory in the back of this magazine. 


—MUSIC OF JANUARY— 

THouGH Born In Encianp, Dr. Roland Diggle (intense- 
ly angry if we spell his front name with “w” in it) 
is rabidly American. He has a long list of organ 
compositions, but to his credit it can be said that he 
also has an equally long list of good deeds, among 
them the will to do his share of the work of the pro- 
fession for the benefit of all. Among his organ pieces 
we choose for special mention, because of special 
melodiousness, are the Caprice Poetique, a charming 
melody with good swing, published by Fischer; 
Choral Symphonique on four hymntunes, by Ditson; 
Concert Caprice, a rhythmic piece, with minuet swing, 
but not so easy, by Ditson; Festal Procession, by 
Schirmer; and many newer works reviewed with the 
past year. 

Ferrata will be a surprise to any who have not yet 
investigated his organ works. T.A.O. for May 1928 
had a detailed review of each piece. We especially 
mention the Love Song, a melody piece, but not too 
simple; Melodie Plaintive, still more complicated, but 
ringing true none the less; Modern Suite, for concert 
use; Overture Triomphale, so successful it had to be 
reprinted; Reverie Triste, somewhat like a tone-pic- 
ture; Scherzino, Op.23, No. 1, a very individual bit 
for concert diversion; and the unusual Wedding Suite. 
All are by Fischer. 

Busser might be content to rest his claim on his 
Marche de Fete, something of unusual flavor, yet not 
difficult ; by Durand of Paris. 

If we would know what a real musician does with 
the Chimes, try Dr. Brewer’s Echo Bells, by Schir- 
mer; it is neither easy nor flippant, but it is genuine 
music. There .is an Indian-Summer Sketch, by 
Schirmer, which makes a fine meditative prelude or 
postlude; and there are various concert pieces copies 
of which are not at hand for detailed mention here. 

Dr. Andrews’ compositions are usually intricate and 
too profound for the great mass of organists to make 
frequent use of, but we mention Con Grazia, From 
the Mountainside, In Wintertime, and, perhaps most 
useful of all, Second Serenade, all by Fischer. There 
is also the Song of Devotion for organ, cello, violin, 
and harp, by Fischer. 

Mr. Kinder, another English-born American, has 
an unusual list of sprightly pieces and beautiful 
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melodies, among which we mention the Berceuse in 
C, by Schirmer, which deserves to rank with the 
famous Lemare Andantino; Caprice in A, by Schirmer, 
a fine concert number; Fantasia on Duke Street, for 
church organists, by Schirmer, and a really good num- 
ber; Festival March in A, a brilliant march; In Moon- 
light, by Fischer, one of the most charming of little 
tone-pictures, with fine opportunities for Chimes on 
the accent; Souvenir, a lovely combination of melody 
and rhythm, by Fischer; Jour de Printemps, by 
Fischer, a concert diversion that rings true; and In 
Springtime, by Fischer, in which the inter-manual play 
can be carefully studied. Mr. Kinder’s music will 
make friends for the organ and organist. 

Mr. Stoughton, a banker, is, we consider, the most 
original and characteristic organ composer of today; 
nobody else is writing anything like his compositions. 
If we do not wish to risk the emphatic atmosphere 
in our services, we can use Dreams, by White-Smith, 
a lovely composition for those who have an acute 
sense of lovely tone colors; Mr. Stoughton never tries 
to teach anybody anything, nor does he even make 
an effort to show his fellowmen his ability to be pro- 
found; consequently we have music that goes about 
its business with a full conscience, and when we pick 
up the Tales from Arabian Nights, we may be sure 
that we’re going to get the atmosphere of the Arabian 
Nights. What a pity these colorful Stoughton com- 
positions do not figure a thousand times more fre- 
quently on our recital programs. 

Among the anthem-composers we must also figure 
prominently Dr. Brewer and Mr. Woodman, and less 
prominently Mr. Schlieder, Prof. Baldwin, and Mr. 
Camp. Mr. Camp is also prominent for his connec- 
tion with the Austin Organ Co. Prof: Baldwin can’t 
escape from the popularity of his “Tarry With Me”. 
Dr. Brewer and Mr. Woodman have a goodly list of 
anthems to choose from, and Mr. Woodman also has 
many songs. 

From T.A.O.’s viewpoint, there has never been a 
composer of simple or antique cantatas and oratorios 
who could match his product for genuine singableness 
with that of Maunder. Any school-boy can match 
the counterpoint of almost all the ancients and honor- 
ables with the exception of Bach; Maunder confined 
his efforts to effective choral devices, and was, for 
his day and age, eminently successful. 


Current Publications List 


FOR THE CONVENIENCE of readers who want to be up to 
the minute in their knowledge of the newest of today’s hterature 
for organ and choir. We ask our readers to cooperate by plac- 
ing their orders with the publishers who make these pages pos- 
sible; their names and address will be found in the Directory 
pages of this issue. Obvious abbreviations: 
c.q.cq.qc—chorus, quartet, chorus (preferred) or quartet, 
quartet (preferred) or chorus. 
s.a.t.bhd.m—solos, duets, etc.: soprano, alto, tener, high 
voice, low voice, medium voice. 
0.u.—organ accompaniment; unaccompanied. 
e.d.mv.—easy, difficult, moderately, very. 


ORGAN: R. Diggle: Christmas Fantasy in March- 
form, 6p. me. On two Christmas tunes, with the melody 
in the pedal; it will be.easy to play and yet catch the at- 
tention of the congregation. Fischer, 60c. 

Do: Morning Serenade, 6p. e. Attractive rhythm, 
and melody grazioso. Presser, 50c. 

A. Russolo: Chimes of St. Mark, 6p. me. With 
Chimes used to represent the clanging of chimes in merry 
festival ; a story of peasant revelry. Fischer, 75c. 


Dr. H. J. Stewart: The Tempest, 32p. md. A set of 
six pieces based on scenes from Shakespeare’s “Tempest” 
—and why isn’t such music fine for recital use? Presser, 
$1.50. 


ANTHEMS: A. W. Binder: “Rest in the Lord My 
Soul,” cq. s-a.e. Ditson, 15c. 

R. Broughton: “If Ye Abide in Me,” cq. b. 8p. me. 
Churchly, with baritone obbligato; best unaccompanied. 
Ditson, 15c. 

Rev. M. H. Carroll: “Recessional,” c. md. 8-part writ- 
ing, 15p. Looks very sterling and worthy. Ditson, 20c. 

W. A. Goldsworthy: “We Praise Thee O God,” cq. 
me. 16p. Absolutely a vigorous, manly, worthy Te 
Deum. Gray, 20c. 

F. F. Harker: “Blessed are the Pure in Heart,” c. 
me. 3p. Short theme in 4-part for women’s and later for 
the men’s voices, attractively handled. Flammer, 12c. 

Matthews: “Master of Men,” and “O Lord Support 
us All the Day Long,” both moderate anthems by the two 
brothers in their new manner. Ditson, 15c each. 

G. B. Nevin: “Jesus Do Roses Grow so Red,” c. md. 
%p. Appropriate for communion service. Ditson, 15c. 

C. C. Robinson: “Be Strong,” cq. b. me. 8p. Be- 
cause of its text it deserves special attention. Ditson, 
15c. 

H. Willan: “An easy Communion Service,” 20p. 
Not so easy but very good, only for fine choirs. Oxford. 

A. Rowley: “Four Plainsong settings of the Magni- 
ficat and Nunc Dimmitis, 18p. Unusually interesting. 
Oxford. 

E. S. Hosmer: ‘Fourteen opening Sentences and Re- 
sponses,” 19p. Some texts that have not frequently 
been set are to be found here. Ditson, 25c for the collec- 
tion. 

H. Gaul: “A Psalm of Deliverance,” c. md. 21p. The 
use of consecutive fifths savors too strongly of the 
cheapest of cheap jazz radio singers to be within the 
realm of things this Department can endorse, but other 
than this, the work is unusually fine; scored for chorus, 
soprano soloist, and harp. Ricordi, 35. 


CANTATA: Matthews brothers: “Christ in the 
World,” “a service of music for quartet or chorus.... 
introductory selections from the Scriptures should be 
read by the minister before each of the five sections’ 
—and these Scriptures are suggested by the com- 
posers; 35 minutes for performance. “The music is 
within the range of a quartet choir and may be sung 
effectively by a larger chorus with soprano and bari- 
tone soloists,” say the authors. Ditson, 75c. 


CHORUSES: WOMEN’S VOICES: 3—PART: 
M. H. Gulesian: “A Heap o’ Livin’”, 8p. e. An at- 
tractive little number with plenty of musical interest. 
Ditson, 15c. 

L. V. Saar: *“Brahmsiana,” 22p. me. The arranger 
has taken eight waltzes by Brahms, plays them on the 
piano while the voices sing their parts.. Ditson, 25c. 

Russian: arr. C. F. Manney: “Farewell to Minka,” 
a “folk song from Little Russia.” 5p. e. Ditson, 15c. 


2—PART: C. J. Brambach: “The Coming Spring,” 
a lilting melody nicely treated. Ditson, 15c. 

S. Jadassohn: “Were I a Birdling,” 3p. e. A tuneful 
piece for soprano and contralto. Ditson, 10c. 

M. Stange: “Gay Little Bird in the Forest,” 4p. 
me. A happy accompaniment supplies the bird. Dit- 
son, 10c. 
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Appearing on the Program 
as played by 


Pietro A. Yon 


on occasion of the 
Dedication of the New Organ 


Carnegie Hall, New York City 
November 4th, 1929 


1. Hymn of Glory (“Christus Resurrexit’”) 
O. Ravanello 1.50 


2. American Indian Fantasie....Chas. S. Skilton 1.00 
3. The Chimes of St. Mark’s........ A. Russolo 75 
WSU get da cowl oar oe eee eu Pietro A. Yon .60 


As Encore: 
5. Gesu Bambino (Pastorale)....Pietro A. Yon 75 


For a Christmas Program 
Organ Music 


Variations on a Gevaert Carol 
M. Mauro-Cottone 75 
Christmas Fantasy in March Form 
Roland Diggle .60 


Chimes <of St, Mark 8: scdiee sd ccas A Russolo 75 
Offertory for Christmas Season...... R. Barrett .60 
ane Shepherds’ Carols 3535.05.35 6ciss F. Chubb 50 
CT ISOPAGR os an ae a ee ce G. M. Dethier 1.25 


Variations on an Ancient Christmas Carol 
G. M. Dethier 1.25 
Christmas Pastorale, “Herald Angels” 
G. Dinelli .60 
Christmas Pipes of County Clare 
Harvey B. Gaul .60 
Rhapsody on Old Carol Melodies..Wm. Lester .60 


Tollite -Thostias io: i dkisckeuskas ct. C. Saint-Saens .50 
Gesu Bambino (Pastorale).......... P. A. Yon 75 
Christmas in Settimo Vittone....... P. A. Yon 60 


Two Decided Novelties 


A MYSTERY FOR CHRISTMAS 


In the Mediaeval Manner — For Mixed Voices 
The Music Arranged and Composed 
By Howard D. McKinney, 
Rutgers University , 
Price $1.00 


THERE WAS ONE WHO GAVE A LAMB 


A Nativity Play for Children 
With Traditional Carols 
By Annette Mason Ham 
Price 80 cents 


| Published by 


J. Fischer & Bro. New York 
119 West 40th Street 
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Christ in the World 


A Service of Music 
By H. ALEXANDER MATTHEWS 
and J. SEBASTIAN MATTHEWS 


This is a devotional Service of Music, wherein 
suggested selections from the Scriptures may 
be read by the Minister before each of the five 
musical sections of the work. The music is 
within the range of a quartet but may be sung 
more effectively by a larger chorus with So- 
prano and Baritone soloists. 


Price %5 cents 


“T am much pleased with the cantata 
Christ in the World by H. A. and J. S. 
Matthews. It is a unique work in that it 
gives six anthems, useful at anytime of 
year and two charming solos. I defy any 
organist to get so much music of such 
quality for 75 cents. For the average choir 
it is the best I have seen in years.”— 
Rotanp DiccLe, Organist-composer, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 





Music in Worship 


By WALTER S. SWISHER 


A new volume in 

THE POCKET MUSIC STUDENT 

This little book is intended for those 
who are seeking light on the place of 
music in worship, and who appreciate 
the simple, the unaffected, the sincere. 
It is an aid to the movement which is 
replacing much of the romanticism in 
church music by a revival of the poly- 
phonic and traditional. Of practical 
use is the Bibliography of reference 
books appended to each chapter and 
the lists of fine musical examples, ec- 
clesiastically suitable. 


Price, 60 cents 





Oliver Ditson Company 
179 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
10 East 34th St., N. Y. 


Try your music store first 


























AMERICAN ORGAN QUARTERLY 


Now Published in 
“Loose Leaf’’ Form— 


Each Quarterly consists of hitherto unpublished 
numbers by the most eminent organ-composers, 
American and European. 

A subscription will bring you an average of thirty- 
two numbers per year, which if purchased separate- 
ly would total $24.00. 

Subscription Price 
$2.50—Single issues 
$5.00—Per year 


THE H. W. GRAY COMPANY 
159 East 48th St. Sole Agents for NOVELLO@CO.,Lid. New York 
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| It Will Pay You 
to consider carefully the 


Bennett Organ 


before selecting 
the builder of your organ 


Bennett Organ Company, Inc. 
Rock Island, Illinois 














Just Issued... 


From 
Palestrina To Grieg 


First Year Music Biography 
by 
THOMAS TAPPER, Litt. D 
A companion volume to 
First Year Music History 














Deals chronologically with the great com- 
posers, giving the story of each and discussing 
his contribution to the general development of 
the art of music. Each chapter is concerned 
with a single composer, and has at the end a 
synopsis and review questions which serve to 
emphasize the main points and test the stu- 
dent’s knowledge. The book may be used for 
class work, for reference purposes, or may be 
read for general instruction and enjoyment. 
Straightforward in style yet mature in view- 
point, it is suitable for students and readers 
of any age. 

Price $1.75 net 


THE ARTHUR P. SCHMIDT CO. 
Boston—120 Boylston St. New York—8 West 40th St. 














ORGANS 


A QUALITY PRODUCT 
BY AN ESTABLISHED 
ORGANIZATION 


Our tonal schemes provide for an ade- 
quate Pedal Department and a _ balanced 
ensemble. 


The Rochester Console requires the min- 
imum of floor space and represents the max- 
imum of convenience and utility. 





P. O. BOX 98 





ROCHESTER 





ROCHESTER ORGAN COMPANY, INC. 
“Designers & “Builders 


Organs for Churches, Auditoriums & Residences 


ROCHESTER N. Y. 
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"Pear not," said he, for vighty dread "The heavenly Bebe ye there shal) fini, for mi 
Had seized their troubled mind, fo haman view displayed, ler Li 
"Gled tidings of great joy I bring All meanly wrapt in swathing bends empha 
fo you and all mankind.” And in a aise laid.” oo 
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"To you in David's town this day Thus spake the seraph and forthwith accor¢ 
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Copyright, 1926, Edward C. Dougles 


A new Christmas Carol by Mr. Edward C. Douglas, 672 Putnam Ave., Detroit, Mich., 
who will be remembered by T.A.O. readers as their Detroit correspondent during the ill- 
ness of Mr. Tyler last year. Mr. Douglas has had his Carol engraved for the use of his 


friends and in his own church in Detroit. 
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Editorial Reflections 


Ring Out 

SLA He BS igen the — Volume bes 
morte The American Organist into the 
MERICAN va category of things achieved is a 
ORGANI RG pleasant task as this December 
fa issue completes the Volume. Or- 
gan building has made strides 
during the past twelve years. By 
reason of what the theater organ- 
AW ists were able to show at their 
™ best, there has been progress also 
faa in organ playing. Certainly there 

3 has been much progress in pro- 

gram-making. 

During these twelve years many details, and a few 
big problems, have been under scrutiny. The latest 
of them is the Chimes. It would be almost an im- 
propriety to take exception to what such a distinguish- 
ed organist, teacher, and writer as Mr. Truette says, 
but there are some of us who do not agree with his 
choice of the mediant as the best-harmonizing Chime 
note. I have always considered it the dominant, and 
that also seems to be the verdict of Mr. M. L. Jones 
of J. C. Deagan Inc. who has been making Chimes 
for many years; but Mr. Otto F. Liebich of the Koh- 
ler Liebich Company backed by similar experience 
emphatically prefers the mediant. Mr. Barnes is not 
inclined to be too emphatic in his choice between 
dominant and mediant. My own ears are emphatic in 
according honors to the dominant; it is best for the 
readers to make the tests on their own organs with 
their own Chimes—and be governed accordingly. 

A very great pleasure it is to begin this month the 
memoirs of the late Mr. Henry M. Dunham. When 
we read these memoirs, let us remember that they 
represent not enlargements on notes made years ago, 
but purely the work of a remarkable memory and 
nothing else. Mr. Dunham made no notes: when fail- 
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ing health induced him to give up Conservatory work, 
he wanted something to which he could devote him- 
self. It was a happy thought to put into writing the 
events of half a century of strenuous music life in 
Boston in association with what the rest of the 
country has generally conceded to be the foundation 
of America’s music world. Mr. Dunham’s memoirs 
are the most charming pages it has been our pleasure 
to bring before our readers. 

As we move along into our next Volume it looks 
more and more as though we (meaning T.A.O.’s 
reader-family) must be a little more on the alert to 
gently but firmly make known our attitude about this 
business of being readers of magazines. The press is 
exceedingly powerful; we must use that power care- 
fully. There is every sympathy in the world for the 
man who thinks his toes or his bank-account have 
been trampled on in public, but we need to take 
thought lest we give way to the temptation of saying 
what we do not honestly believe, or asking the other 
fellow to do the same thing. 

Finally, what is our general state of commercial 
prosperity in the organ industry? The theater has 
thrown a great body of us out of employment; it 
looks permanent. There is also the loss of organ- 
building business for theaters, which, it seems to me, 
is destined to turn itself into a handsome and wholesome 
gain as soon as all of us rightfully appraise the new pos- 
sibilities of the residence organ. Theater organists have 
shown the average business man that as an instru- 
ment of entertaining possibilities, the organ, rightly 
played, can be delightful. We probably do not want 
anything delightful in the church service, hence the 
playing there will not change perceptibly. But in con- 
cert and in residence-playing, it must be entirely dif- 
ferent, and it will be. 

So the world has possibilities of being a very 
pleasant place to live, even for organ builders and 
organ players in 1930. Let us do our individual share 
to make it as pleasant as possible. 
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Chimes vs. Chimes 


Further Light on the Artistic Uses of the Chimes for 
the Embellishment of Organ Playing 
By EVERETT E. TRUETTE 


aN THE September issue of THE 
# AMERICAN OrGANIST the Editor 
fa) takes a whack at the misuses of 
“i Chimes in organ playing. All that 
4 he wrote is possibly true in many 
cases, but most of what he wrote 
need not be true. There are Chimes 
and Chimes. It is no more necessary 
to have a set of Chimes in an organ 
without adequate dampers than it is 
Yaa necessary to have swell-shades which 
22) do not close tightly. As the Editor 
indicated, Chimes without dampers 
are an abomination. Each Chime continues to vibrate 
from five to ten seconds after it is sounded. Any melody 
of two or more notes produces “the most horrible mess 
of discords ever heard” (to quote the Editor). Even 
if only single Chimes are sounded, it is necessary to hold 
the accompanying chord from five to ten seconds before 
a different chord is played or “discord” is the result. 
Now for the dampers. Three kinds of dampers have, 
from time to time, been attached to organ Chimes. As 
the hammers which strike the Chimes are at the upper 
end of the Chimes, a damper mechanism can easily be 
attached to the striking mechanism. Two different 
methods of attaching the damper mechanism have been 
more or less in use. One method is by means of a jack, 
similar to the jacks in grand-piano actions. As soon as 
the hammer strikes the Chime the jack releases the 
damper and causes the damper to damp the chime. This 
method causes the “thud” which the Editor describes as 
“death”. The vibration of the Chime is immediately 
damped, regardiess of how long the key is held. By this 
method there are no long and short notes. They are all 
short notes. In other words, it is like playing the melody 
of a hymn-tune on the piano very slowly, striking the 
keys staccato (without the damper pedal). The long 
notes sound just like the short notes, which causes a gap 
in the melody. 





Norte: We are all greatly indebted to Mr. Truette for his 
masterly discussion of the technic and art of Chime playing. 
When I wrote my own famous remarks about Chimes, for our 
September issue, I had in mind only that a correct use of the 
Chimes by organists all over America would result in an ever 
increasing popular delight in organs and organists. Because I 
condemned as vigorously as I could (it proved too vigorously) 
the inartistic use of the Chimes, for melody-playing just as a 
Viole d’Orchestra, Salicional, Vox Humana, or Oboe can be 
artistically used, one or two of my readers have pretended to 
believe this magazine was condemning entirely the use of Chimes 
in an organ. Mr. Truette performs a broad professional service 
in behalf of us all by calling to our attention again the artistic 
possibilities of the Chimes. 

Mr. Truette, one of Boston’s most famous teachers, is the 
author of many literary works, chief among which is the excel- 
lent treatise on Organ Registration published by the Boston 
Music Company and favorably reviewed in these pages some 
years ago. His treatment, of the Chimes is but a sample of the 
invaluable materials to be found on all details of organ registra- 
tion in that excellent book. When, through the medium of the 
press, a subject like this can be brought forward and masterfully 
discussed for the direct benefit of thousands of organists all 
over America, in Metropolis or country village, in the period of a 
few short months, we begin to realize the value of the printed 
page and the cooperation that makes it possible. 

—TueE Enpitor 


The second method is a damper mechanism (also at- 
tached to the upper end of the Chimes) which is con- 
trolled by the key. As long as the key is held down the 
damper is suspended. When the key is released the 
damper damps the Chime. This method obviates one 
of the defects named above, viz: the long notes receive 
their full value. On the face of it one would think that 
this method seems to be ideal. Not so, however, as the 
vibration of the Chime is only partially stopped by a 
damper attached to the upper end of a Chime. A Chime 
is hung by a heavy cord. When it is sounded if one 
places the hand on the upper end of the Chime the vibra- 
tion of the Chime is partially stopped, but if the hand is 
placed on the bottom of the Chime the vibration is en- 
tirely stopped. Therefore, a damper which acts on the 
bottom of a Chime entirely stops the vibration of the 
Chime as soon as it damps. If this damper mechanism 
is attached to the key action instead of to the striking 
action of the Chime, all the defects named by the Editor 
of THE AMERICAN ORGANIST are obviated. Every note 
of the music sounded on the Chimes sounds exactly as 
played. The Chime sounds with the depression of the 
key, continues to sound as long as the key is held (up 
to five or six seconds) and ceases instantly when the key 
is released. This is no thud (“death”) and no “horrible 
mess of discords”. 

Without wishing to expatiate on the organ which | 
play each week, I will state that the Chimes in the or- 
gan in the Eliot Congregational Church, Newton, Mass., 
have a mechanism for damping the Chimes as described 
above. It is attached to the lower ends of the Chimes. 
All melodies and such “changes” as the scales in Mac- 
Farlane’s EvENING BELLS AND CRADLE SONG (mentioned 
by the Editor) are clear and absolutely free from dis- 
cords. The sound of each Chime is absolutely controlled 
by the key, and is silent the instant the key is released. 

On the second point in the editorial referred to above, 
regarding the Chimes being out of tune, much may be 
said. ’ 

The tone of the Chimes is made up of prominent 
harmonics without the presence of the ground tone, or, 
if the ground tone is present at all, it is not possible to 
distinguish it. The fourth harmonic, of what is known 
as the natural harmonic series, is so prominent in the 
tone of a single Chime that it determines the pitch. To 
illustrate my point, let the organist sound one of the 
Chimes several times, C, for example, until the ear has 
become somewhat accustomed to the confusion of 
harmonics, and ‘has located the pitch of the Chime as C. 

Let him then play the triad of C (C-E-G) on some soft 
stop while still sounding the Chime. It will be found 
that the tone of the Chime does not accord with that 
triad at all. One will at first declare that “the Chime is 
out of tune.” If the organist will sound the Chime again 
and play the triad of A-flat (A-flat-C-E-flat), it will be 
found that the tone of the Chime is perfectly consonant 
with the traid. 

While the pitch of that Chime is C, the harmonic 
series of the Chime is A-flat, E-flat, A-flat, C, etc. The 
fourth harmonic, C, being so prominent that it determines 
the pitch of the Chime. The Chime will sound out of 
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tune with either the triad of C or the triad of F (F, A, 
C), but will be perfectly in tune with the triad of A-flat. 

As a further illustration, let the organist play the first 
four measures of the hymn-tune “Bethany” (“Nearer 
My God to Thee’) on the Chimes. 

Without any harmonic accompaniment the Chimes 
sound passably well, but if the organist should play the 
harmony with the other hand on a soft pedal or combina- 
tion of stops he will find that some of the Chimes are 
very dissonant to the harmony, “out of tune” as we say, 
while the others are perfectly in accord with the har- 
mony. The fourth harmonic of the natural harmonic 
series, above referred to, is the third of the triad, and 
only those notes of the melody which are the third of 
their respective triads will be in accord with the harmony. 
According to the harmonics of the Chimes the melody 
would have to be differently harmonized to have each 
Chime consonant with the harmony; but even the har- 
monic progressions of the most ultra modern composers 
have not yet prepared our ears for such a progression of 
harmony. 

Thus do we find all Chimes up to the present time, and 
it is very doubtful if the manufacturers of Chimes will 
ever devise a new method, either by changing the com. 
position of bell-metal or by changing the shape of the 
bells or tubes, which will reduce the prominence of the 
fourth harmonic and strengthen the third harmonic so as 
to make it sufficiently prominent to determine the pitch 
of the Chime. The third harmonic is the same note (two 
octaves higher) as the fundamental of the harmonic 
series, and would enable the organist to accompany mel- 
odies played on the Chimes the same as when played on 
any other stop. 

We must, however, take our Chimes to-day as we find 
them, and accommodate our use of them to this un- 
changeable condition. By a careful study the organist 
can produce many beautiful effects with the Chimes, but 
if he ignores entirely the scientific principle of the har- 
monics in the Chimes he will produce effects which will 
distress every musical ear. 
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Notice how Meyerbeer treated one bell in the fourth 
act of the “The Huguenots,” where the bell is sounded as 
a signal for the massacre of the Huguenots. A stroke of 
the bell sounding tenor F is accompanied by the B nat- 
ural below, played on the bassoons and clarinets. This 
B natural is the same as C-flat, and C-flat is the sixth 
harmonic of the series of which F is the fourth har- 
monic (low D-flat being the fundamental). The B nat- 
ural is a diminished fifth below the F of the bell, and is 
in perfect accord with the bell. The effect is very im- 
pressive. If the composer had written a note of the 
triad of F (C or A) for the wind instruments the effect 
would have been intolerable. 

There are numerous themes or melodies in which one 
of these Chimes can be sounded with some of the chords, 
producing a pleasing effect, provided the Chimes are not 
sounded with the intervening chord, but the difficulty is 
to play whole melodies or hymn-tunes on the chimes. If 
the organist does not accompany the melodies with any 
harmony there will be only a few Chimes which will 
sound badly (measures where the ear has become so wed- 
ded to a certain harmonic progression with the melody 
that the listener almost hears the progression without its 
being played). If the organist attempts to accompany 
the melodies or hymn-tunes with harmony played on 
some soft stop, specially if the harmony is played below 
the pitch of the chimes, his musical ear will be frequently 
shocked. It is sometimes possible to accompany the 
melody which is played on the Chimes with the harmony, 
if the latter is played on a soft combination two or three 
octaves higher than the octave of the Chimes. A few 
hymn-tunes are suitable for such treatment. If the har- 
mony is played in the upper octaves of the Swell with the 
Vox Humana and Stopped Flute or with the Voix 
Celeste and Flute, the difference between the harmonic 
series of the Chimes and the chords is less pronounced, 
and the use of the Tremulant tends to destroy the exact 
pitch of the stops which partially obliterates the dis- 
crepancy between the harmonics of the two tone-colors. 


The Life of a Musician 


Woven into a Strand of History of the 
New England Conservatory of Music 


By HENRY M. DUNHAM 


FOREWORD 
The author of the following narrative has used here an 
intimate style of composition, because it was originally 
intended for the amusement of himself and friends 
only. If, therefore, it should be read by others, let 
them fwst ally themselves as though personal friends 
of the writer, the view point will then be what it really 
should and the author justified in the reader's mind. 
H. M. D. 


CHILDHOOD 


HE ONLY EXCUSE I have to offer for 
writing these memoirs is that it will help 
me to pass the time while confined to the 
house. As the “Diary of a Musician,” having 
lived among notable people as long as I, it 
should be very valuable. But I kept no diary 


and have to rely wholly upon my memory 
while I write; or, could I use some such head- 
ing as “The Meteoric Career of a Genius’— 
but I find among childhood memories no sign 
of having been even precocious. 

When my parents wished to make me out 
as particularly bright, they would quote me as 
asking one day, “Where does the fire go when 
it goes out?” On the face of it, it does seem 
rather a bright question for a child to ask, but 
my conclusion now is, that only a fool child 
would ask such a question. And, again, just 
before the Civil War, when my father at the 
breakfast table said, “It looks like war,” I con- 
fess myself as simple enough in mind to have 
gone out and studied the sky for the signs; and 
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then, in the district school I surely was no 
better than the average pupil, in the spelling 
matches usually ending on the same side 
where I started. 

My books were filled with crude drawings, 
but only such as might be found in almost any 
child’s book, nor can I discover that, as yet, 
there was any desire on my part to learn any- 
thing the district school had to offer. There 
were precocious ones among us, those who 
headed the spelling matches for instance, but 
I surely was not one of them. 

I admit being rather handy with my knife 
for my desk, what there was left of it when it 
was assigned to me; I confess to have helped 
whittle down on the under side until it would 
hardly hold my: books, and to have finally 
made a hole, through which I could punch the 
boy sitting in front. 

Nor can J find that I displayed any unusual 
aptitude even for neatness for whenever I got 
a chance I was just a little barefooted urchin 
like most of the others. I even took my 
tongue and elbow to my slate rather than take 
the trouble to get a little water for my bottle. 

My aptitude with the knife suggests to me 
that perhaps in this direction lay my talent. 
Ought I not eventually to have become a car- 
penter? But here my father steps in and says: 
“I don’t know what we will ever do with that 
boy; he is left-handed and can’t even drive a 
nail.” 

In the district school then, I can claim no 
distinction from the average pupil, but in the 
woods and on the meadows as hunters, trap- 
pers and fishers, my brother Frank and I both 
displayed not only talent, but at times even 
genius. 

A favorite spot for us was Copeland’s 
Woods on the large farm just below us. These 
were good woods for rabbits and partridges 
and we caught. many of them by the means 
of the twitchup snares. One day we found a 
rabbit caught by the hind legs and when he 
saw us approaching, he began to scamper 
around on the ground with his front legs, and 
cry just like a baby. After pleading so elo- 
quently for his life, we should have released 
him—but boys are cruel—and into the bag he 
had to go with the rest of the game. In our 
steel traps, which we set just under water in 
the meadow run-ways for muskrats, we would 
occasionally find only the paw of the animal, 
he having gnawed his leg off and escaped. 

I hope the use of the steel trap is by now 
barred by the law, for nothing in game hunt- 
ing can be more cruel than its use. 

One evening when we arrived home rather 
late from snare setting, Father asked us where 
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we had been and how we set the snares. He 
then said, “Now you boys put on your hats 

and go down to Mr. Copeland and apologize 

for cutting his saplings and ask him what you 

can do to repay him.” This did not appeal to 

us at all, for we had never met the man, and 

rather avoided him. He was regarded as rather 

unsocial in the neighborhood. Old, bow- 

legged, shaggy white hair and beard—we 

really felt rather afraid of him. 

“And so you have been cutting my saplings, 
have you?” 

“Yes, sir’, very meekly. 

“Well, hereafter you let me have all the long 
tail rabbits you catch, and you may have the 
rest. Cutting the saplings does-no harm—it 
is only undergrowth and won’t amount to any- 
thing.” 

And now I came home one day to find my 
brother Walter ill in bed with scarlet fever, 
Frank and Will sent away and I, for some un- 
known reason, was quarantined here with the 
rest. 

The days dragged wearily and anxiously by 
for us all. I had no playmates and could not 
keep long at anything Once Mother took 
me in to look over the foot of the bed at 
Walter. His face was very red and he didn’t 
know me. He kept saying that he had pitch- 
forks in his eyes. 

Finally, the crisis arrived, and the doctor 
and Father and Mother were in there with 
the door shut for some time. When they. 
came out the doctor looked very solemn, and 
the eyes of Father and Mother were red and 
swollen. I knew then that the verdict had 
probably been that Walter could not live. 

I went out and wandered aimlessly about 
and everything I touched or looked at sug- 
gested Walter. I finally went over across the 
road and sat on a jagged rock that jutted out 
from the stone wall which, in our play, had 
always been a train of cars and the jagged 
rock the engine which we ran. 

And now Walter was over in back of that 
window, dying. I must say it was all getting 
too much for me and I finally sent up to the 
Great Father of us all a little feeble, half 
ashamed prayer—with the exception of “Now 
I lay me”, the only one I had ever attempted. 
And He, who is no respector of persons, who 
will hear the humblest of his children as well 
as the greatest potentate, heard me, for the 
next morning Walter seemed some brighter 
and when the doctor came he said the crisis 
had passed and that Walter would live. 

I rushed out of doors and what a celebra- 
tion was going on! Birds and bees singing for 
all they were worth—all the flowers dressed 
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in brighter colors than I had ever seen before 
—the leaves of the trees singing a new song 
composed for the occasion and the sky never 
so blue, nor the sun so bright. I was so happy 
I could not keep still. I capered about, talk- 
ing to myself, and even to the strangers pass- 
ing up and down the road—telling them all 
about my brother, his illness and how now he 
was going to get well. The whole family 
history was anyone’s for the asking. 

One day when Walter was practically well 
again , Tom, a boy about thirteen I should say, 
asked us to go to Stoughton with him to take 
a sleigh home in a tip-cart. He was going for 
Uncle Lucius, who owned the sleigh. It 
would not be a very comfortable ride but after 
all just the sort of adventure boys like, so we 
went. We got along nicely—left the sleigh 
and started for home. When we approached 
the edge of our town, a lot of hoodlums piled 
into our cart and began to make things very 
uncomfortable; howling, batting us on the 
head, and getting more venturesome, until 
finally we began to fear they would try to 
throw us out. 

We were sitting on each side of Tom, who 
now whispered to us, “When we get to the 
top of that next hill, hold on tight to the front 
board.” When we arrived he whipped the 


horse, getting him into a gallop. This pleased 
the hoodlums and they took a hand by yelling 
until we were fairly flying, when Tom quietly 
stooped and unhitched the lock which held the 


body of the cart in place. Quick as a flash 
the great weight in the rear sent us up in the 
air and those in the back out into the road. 
Before it takes to tell it, the body of the cart 
settled back into its proper position, Tom 
locked it there and we were alone and a happy 
family once more. There was no sound from 
behind, but I took occasion to look around as 
we sped along and could only see a cloud of 
dust arising in the road out of which arms and 
legs were sticking at all angles. 

As I sit here in my study, more and more 
happenings of those days come back to me and 
quite vividly, too. I would love to write about 
the variety of character to be found among 
children of the district school and our great 
responsibility to one another while there. 

I am. sure..we. children..as-a~-botty- had tuch 
to do with the downfall and final death of Den- 
nis Hogan, for instance. 

He was large, clumsy, homely and a dunce 
! don’t think any one ever spoke a kind word 
to him. A lot of boys would get together and 
hector him until we got him to chase us, but 
he never struck any one. In later years I 
often saw him tramping the woods all alone— 
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not even looking up when he passed. He 
never spoke to anyone that I could see. I 
asked about him some years later and found 
he had died a drunkard. A guilty feeling 
came over me then, for it was the boys of the 
district school who started him on his down- 
ward road and I was certainly one of those 
boys. 


CHILDHOOD AND YOUTH 
[N THE FAMILIES of both my father and 


mother, music held a dominating influence. 
It was not practiced professionally however 
except by Uncle Fred Packard who became a 
prominent tenor with the Carl Rosa Opera 
Company in England. 

During my childhood we lived in a small 
cottage house near to Grandfather who was 
a farmer, and in the winter, as was the custom 
of all about, a shoemaker. He had a small 
shop adjoining the barn in which he and his 
five sons worked. They were all tenor singers. 

The stock to be made up was brought from 
factories in neighboring towns and the boots 
or shoes, when finished, taken back and money 
received for work alone. In those days boots 
and shoes were made almost entirely in small 
shops which could be found on nearly every 
farm. 

The difficulty of whittling a decent edge for 
the sole led to my father’s inventions, the 
Edge Plane and Welt Trimmer. In the hands 
of a smart business man, these inventions 
would have made the owner very wealthy for 
they were soon in universal use. Father had 
to fight two lawsuits for infringements, both 
of which he won, but he was satisfied with a 
small royalty which he received from the two 
infringers and from Snell and Atherton, manu- 
facturers of shoe tools, for whom he worked at 
a bench, making Edge Planes through all the 
best part of his life. 

His days must have been pretty strenuous 
compared with what they are with the aver- 
age working man of today. He must have 
been up before six evéry morning for he was 
off to his day’s work before seven. In the 
winter we always ate breakfast by lamplight 
and often he would come to the foot of the 
stairs and play a few tunes on his tenor horn 
to waken the boys;while-Mather was.getting- - 
breakfast and filling his dinner pail. 

Grandfather, his boys and a few of the men 
of the neighborhood would occasionally come 
to our house in the evening for a sing, at which 
Grandfather would preside, using a tuning 
fork for getting the pitch. They would bring 
their singing books, sit around the dining 
table and sing with great fervor such hymns 
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as “I beheld and Lo,” “Hark from the tombs 
a doleful voice,” etc. While it was all no doubt 
very crude, to me it was beautiful music. 

Grandfather Dunham was a light-house 
keeper and while living at Eastham on Cape 
Cod, had charge of the village choir. Evident- 
ly his family furnished most of the music, for 
he had the aid of his six children, one playing 
the melodeon, Father the bass viol and the 
others singing. 

Father often referred to those days and I 
regret now that I did not question him more 
about them. He was proud of his double-bass 
playing and in those earlier days had to stand 
on a box to reach the strings. In later years 
he played more or less for dancing and also the 
tenor horn in the village band. 

“Shaw’s Corner,” where we lived, was one 
of the outlying districts of the township of 
North Bridgewater (named later changed to 
Brockton which we will call it hereafter). 

One of my earliest recollections is of going 
up to the village which was about a mile and 
a half away and attending a service in the 
First Congregational Church. I don’t remem- 
ber that anyone was with me altho I could 
have hardly been much more than a child. I 
sat in the side gallery of the spacious un- 
adorned, puritanical auditorium, my interest 
centered in the large pipe organ which stood 
in the gallery at the opposite end of the 
church from the pulpit. It was a fairly good 
sized organ for those times, having two man- 
uals and I should say about twenty speaking 
stops. The organist, a man with tousled hair, 
busied himself, while the choir was congre- 
gating, arranging his music for the service and 
finally when about to begin he pulled out a lot 
of stops, sat for a few moments kneading his 
hands and working up an inspiration. He 
was, already to my mind, a great man and in 
a very responsible position, but when he sud- 
denly leaned forward and brought apparently 
the whole strength of his fingers, arms and 
body to bear in producing a chord from that 
instrument which shook the seat in which ] 
sat and even made the window behind me 
rattle, believe me, it was something grand and 
he now easily one of the great men of his day. 

I think the impression received at that time 
at least directed me toward my future career, 
for when I went home I hunted up an old sing- 
ing book, took it out to the shop and putting 
it up on the window ledge, pulled imaginary 
stops and played an imaginary service, using 
the window sill for a keyboard. I also began 





as a choir director on this occasion, turning to 
whisper to the singers on each side before be- 
ginning, as I had seen the man in church do. 
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It was not many years later when my 
parents bought a cabinet organ as it was then 
called and I was selected among the four 
children to “take lessons.” 

As I remember, it was fairly easy to learn, 
and I never had to be urged to practice. While 
not a star, I played well enough to be urged by 
my listeners to play more. Some of our 
neighbors on a near-by farm said they often 
used to sit out on the steps in the evening to 
hear me. 

One day I was asked to play for Uncle Fred 
who was already a professional musician and 
at that time singing in a quartet choir in New 
Bedford. His comment, after hearing me, was 
that with sufficient diligence I might some day 
become as good a musician and player as my 
teacher, which verdict did not impress me a 
little bit for. I already cherished ambitions 
which eventually were to carry me much 
further, and I have often thought since, when 
reviewing his subsequent career as an Opera 
Singer, and my professional life, how little we 
realize in our younger days, the possibilities 
which are bottled up in each of us even though 
possessing no more than ordinary talent. 

When I was eight years old, the Civil War 
broke out and our little community became 
immediately disrupted, never to be the same 
again. My four uncles were among the first 
to enlist. Father went at the same time with 
the Twelfth Regiment Band but they were 
only a short time in Virginia when his health 
became impaired and he was sent home. Pub- 
lic attention was now almost wholly focused 
on the progress of the war and everything in 
our neighborhood was at a standstill. Occa- 
sionally the ringing of bells and the booming 
of cannon in the village announcing a victory 
would stir things up for a bit, but as a whole, 
an unusual quiet prevailed. 

When we were not in school, my brother 
Frank and I spent our time largely in hunting 
and fishing. We tramped the country for 
miles around, discovering new ponds in which 
to fish, and new hunting grounds. Our almost 
constant companion was a little mongrel black 
and tan dog—a good hunter, too. 

We also had a pet cat which would come 
when we whistled for him and would somc- 
times spend the day with us when fishing 1 
the meadows. Finally there came a day when 
he did not come home and one of the boys vf 
the neighborhood told me if I would go up to 
Kingman’s, I would find the skin of our cat 
stretched on a board. He was handsomely 
marked and had been shot because of the 
value of his pelt. At seeing it, I cried, but 
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pulled it off the board and took it home with 
me. 

That we came through those days safely is 
rather remarkable because all four of us have 
been near to drowning on various occasions— 
and then with fire arms! On one occasion I 
was stealing upon some game in the thick 
woods with my gun pointed down, when the 
hammer suddenly slipped and the charge ex- 
ploded between my feet, sending the dirt and 
leaves in all directions. 

On another occasion, several of us boys were 
in the shop when Frank took down from a rack 
a gun that no one had used for a long time and 
in showing us how it would snap a cap, sent a 
charge of buckshot up through the ceiling. 

It was quite customary in those little shoe 
shops to keep a gun loaded for wild geese. In 
passing over, they often came near enough to 
at least tempt a shot. Father, at last, said that 
the gun we were using in hunting was not safe 
and we must not use it any more. And so we 
filled the barrel half full of powder, and the 
rest with what might be called today bric-a- 
brac, really scrap iron, nails, etc. We took it 
back of our house and put it behind a rock out 
in the middle of the field, then attached a 
string to the trigger, ran it across to a stone 
wall, behind which we hid. We were now 
ready for the grand finale. Frank pulled the 
string and the explosion was terrific. We 
then went to see how the gun stood the treat- 
ment but it had disappeared, “lock, stock and 
barrel.” 

In reviewing these two chapters on “Child- 
hood and Youth”, which have given me keen 
pleasure in recalling, I realize for the first 
time how wise our parents were to select 
Nature unassisted by any human intermediary 
for our first instructor in helping to solve the 
great problem of life which was before each of 
us. In health, in appreciation of the beautiful, 
in learning respect for her laws, every day of 
my life since has felt the benign influence of 
that first schooling. 


THE “GREAT ORGAN” 


[zt WAS DURING the last years of the 

Civil War, while we still lived at Shaw’s 
Corner that my parents went into Boston to 
hear the “Great Organ”, and their description 
of the majestic instrument, of the wonderful 
giants carved in black walnut with their 
muscles in arms and neck near to bursting, as 
they supported on their heads the immense 
pipes rising sixty feet in the air, and of the 
little alcove way down beneath it all where the 
organist sat controlling four keyboards (each 
of which represented a separate quality of 
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tone) and then of the tone quality itself, my 
smouldering interest to become a musician 
was now fanned into a real flame and I began 
even to dream dreams connected with my 
future career which in my mind was already 
settled to be that of an organist. 

The organ’s history is to me pathetic. It 
was built by public subscription at a cost of 
sixty thousand dollars, the case alone costing 
thirty thousand. The first private exhibition 
occurred on October 31, 1863, when it was 
formally transferred to the Boston Music Hall 
Association, Morgan of New York, and Paine, 
Lang, Thayer and Wilcox of Boston being the 
organists. As one of Boston’s most noted art 
treasures, almost all tourists visiting Boston 
went to the Music Hall to at least see if they 
could not hear the justly famed instrument. 
For many years it took part in the famous 
choral festivals held in the Hall, acting fre- 
quently also as a soloist under the eloquent 
touch of America’s greatest organists. Final- 
ly, being mute and unable to protest, it was 
sold to make more room for Boston‘s newly 
organized Symphony Orchestra. It was 


bought by Mr. W. O. Grover for five hundred 
dollars with the intention of giving it eventu- 
ally to the New England Conservatory, and a 
temporary shed was built back of the Conser- 


vatory to receive it. Had Mr. Grover and Dr. 
Tourjee both lived indefinitely, it would never 
have been allowed to leave Boston. 

The rest of this story I will try and recall 
in the words of Mr. Searles as told me by him. 
Mr. Searles, by the way, was a multi-million- 
aire who lived in Methuen, a musical devotee, 
who even had a factory and built organs for 
the mere pleasure of it. The story is as fol- 
lows: 

“T saw by the papers that the Great Organ 
was to be sold at auction by the heirs of the 
Grover Estate. The result of that would be 
that it would be dismembered, scattered over 
the country and its identity lost. , It was dit- 
ficult for me to imagine such a contingency 
and I told Ingraham {one of his organ build- 
ers} that he might go in and bid on it. When 
Ingraham asked me how high he could bid, I 
said, without giving it any thought—for I had 
no expectation of getting it—‘Five thousand 
dollars, and then the whole matter slipped 
from my mind until a few days later when 
Ingraham came to the house. Then the sub- 
ject recurred to me and I said, ‘Well, who got 
the organ?’ ‘You did, Sir.’ Much surprised 
and rather dismayed, I asked, ‘And how much 
do I pay?’ ‘Fifteen hundred dollars.’ Surely 
cheap enough but I undoubtedly now had a 
white elephant on my hands; however, I had 
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it transported to my factory and when upon 
unpacking it we found everything in excellent 
condition, I decided to set it up and also give 
it a decent home, and this is the result.” 

The hall is built as an addition to the organ 
factory and evidently no expense was spared 
in making it a fitting home for such a treasure. 
Cruciform in shape and quiet in design and 
wall finish, the orean has a much more effec- 
tive setting than that furnished by the old 
Boston Music Hall. As it stands there, silent 
and forgotten, it remains at least an eloquent 
testimonial to Boston as an early patron and 
devotee of music as an art and to a community 
deeply interested in its most classic expres- 
sion, and furthermore that she can be, if she 
chooses, extremely generous to her suburban 
collectors of art treasures. I have often 
thought, if it could only talk, what wonderful 
tales it could tell of Boston Music Hall hap- 
penings of bygone days, and how eloquently 
it would now plead to be taken back into that 
musical atmosphere from which it was so 
ruthlessly torn. In its present location in 
Serlo Hall, it looks newer and fresher than 
ever. It has a new console, the old one being 
retained in its original position (but de- 
tached), electric action and new wind supply. 
It is much more powerful and its tonal quality 
throughout more beautiful than ever before. 
Barring its lack of modern string registers | 
know of no more effective organ anywhere. 

I shall have occasion to refer often to both 
Mr. Searles and the “Great Organ” in later 
chapters. 


HIGH SCHOOL DAYS 


M Y BROTHER FRANK and I entered the 

High School while we were still living 
at Shaw’s Corner, walking to town and back 
each day. After a short time, however, we 
moved to town and became identified with an 
absolutely new and rapidly changing life. The 
war had now ended and public attention was 
gradually turning from maimed soldiers, war 
debts and politics to issues of more peaceful 
and cheerful character. 

I don’t remember that I won any more dis- 
tinction as a scholar while in the High School 
than I had before. English Literature, 
Algebra, Latin, French (?)—yes, but only 
what was necessary in order to pass examina- 
tions. I acknowledge that I was a drifter like 
the great majority of those around me. 

I didn’t even make my mark as a dancer for 
I remember with what disgust I found on one 
occasion that the girl I had taken to the dance 
was turning me down for a barber, who as a 
dancer was a star. 
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Fortunately, I found no affinity: while in 
the High School. The nearest, perhaps, is 
when I was practically in love with a red dress, 
yellow boots and a pink and white complexion. 
I think now that it was the combination that 
captured me for I don’t remember what hap- 
pened after the red dress and yellow boots 
were gone. I cannot recall the girl—nor can 
I even remember her name. 

I didn’t realize it in all those years, but now 
I know that my good angel who has been my 
constant companion for a life time, was mere- 
ly biding her time and would eventually push 
me into the niche where I belonged. 

It was during the latter part of my school 
life that things began to happen which re- 
awakened my interest in music and led me 
passively along the road which landed me 
finally among the professional musicians. 

A great Peace Jubilee was about to be held 
in Boston and choral societies ‘were being 
organized in nearly all towns of any size, to 
take part. 

I remember well the enthusiasm created in 
our town and particularly in my own family, 
and the interest centered in the music to be 
performed, the oratorios “Elijah,” “St. Paul,” 
“The Messiah,” and others being largely 
drawn upon. 

These selections were bound in a special 
Jubilee Edition which found its way into 
nearly every family in New England and with- 
out doubt exerted a powerful influence for im- 
provement in the musical taste of the com- 
munity. Fortunately, at that period, the 
streams of musical inspiration were not pol- 
luted with “Jazz” and “Ragtime” on the one 
hand and Schonberg, Copland and others of 
that ilk on the other, representing as they do 
the extremes of vulgarity in “music”, as it is 
called, of the present day. 

I can’t believe that either of the two great 
Peace Jubilees would be possible under present 
day conditions. “Music” has become too com- 
plex and is not listened to with the expecta- 
tion of anything soul-thrilling but rather with 
a sort of intellectual curiosity as to what a 
conjuror may do with a modern orchestra, an¢ 
a many times divided choir. All well enough, 
no doubt, but not for me at any time. I an 
deeply grateful that in those days no attempt: 
were made to blaze new trails and that th¢« 
formulae for musical composition used b: 
Bach, Mozart, Beethoven and the others o 
their period were as yet sufficient for ou: 
needs. Had I started my musical education i 
the environment furnished today, I am sure 
that what little talent for musical composition 
I possess would have been misdirected. 
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The honor for the inception and successful 
conduct of the two great Peace Jubilees be- 
longs to three men and only three as far as I 
know, Patrick S. Gilmore, the originator of 
the idea, Dr. Eben Tourjee, organizer and gen- 
eral publicity man, and Carl Zerrahn, director 
of the musical forces. These names at that 
time appeared constantly in the papers and 
were on the lips of everybody interested in the 
musical happenings of the day. 

Dr. Tourjee, whom I was to know intimate- 
ly in later years, I first saw in our town, when 
he came there one Sunday evening to con- 
duct one of his already famous “Praise Ser- 
vices’. 

His was a personality quite distinctive. 
Body very much under size, head rather large 
for body, and bald, except for a fringe of dark 
silken curls across the back. His features 
were rather large and lighted most of the time 
with an engaging smile. Once seen you 
would never forget him. On that Sunday 
evening, the church was crowded. No doubt 
his reputation as the organizer of the great 
Jubilee choruses had much to do in attracting 
the people. As he walked up the aisle the 


congregation stood and the little man left with 
me the impression that here was a man of 
strength in a class ail by himself and capable 
of doing the great things already ascribed to 


him. 

The “Praise Service” as such was quite in- 
spiring, but what interested me most were his 
preliminary remarks on the congregational 
singing as he had heard it in Germany. Con- 
gregational singing had become a hobby with 
him and through his efforts much more atten- 
tion was being paid to it in all the churches. 
As a musician, I ‘never heard him make any 
claims nor would I give him any credit in that 
direction. His enemies, and he had many, be- 
cause of the success of his Conservatory, call- 
ed him a “Psalm Singer”, which he was, and 
gloried in it. He lived his life wholly among 
musicians and always gathered the very high- 
est type around him. As an organizer and 
promoter of great schemes, he was a genius. 

Carl Zerrahn (from whom I received in- 
struction in conducting in later years) in 
Jubilee days was easily the most idealized 
man in Boston. Conductor of the Handel and 
Haydn, Society, Harvard Musical Association 
Orchestra and now of the Jubilee music forces, 
he was at the very zenith of his career. Tall, 
of commanding appearance, he attracted at- 
tention, and inspired comment wherever he 
went. As a conductor he had a convincing 
beat with no mannerisms and was a conser- 
vative in interpretation. Once, during one 
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of his reminiscent moods, he told me much 
of his experiences as a conductor and, inci- 
dentally, that if Mendelssohn himself should 
question his interpretation of any of his com- 
positions he would reply,-“I can’t help it, Mr. 
Mendelssohn, I must always be my own in- 
terpreter. I can only conduct a composition 
as it appeals to me personally.” 

During the ‘Jubilee, his appearance at the 
conductor’s stand was always the signal for 
the Chatauqua Salute—thousands upon thou- 
sands of handkerchiefs for the moment obliter- 
ating the chorus in a snow-white mantle.. 

In later years he became quite deaf and’ had 
to give up all his conducting. The last time I 
saw him, was at the South Railroad Station in 
Boston, accompanied by a distant relative. 
They were waiting for the making up of'the 
train which was to start him on his trip to 
Germany for the summer. When I congratu- 
lated him upon his ‘prospect of an enjoyable 
summer, it elicited’ no smile and he merely 
said, “It makes no difference where I am any 
more.” 

Patrick S. Gilmore, the originator and 
plucky promoter of the great idea, I often 
saw in later years at the Conservatory where 
he came for consultation with ,Dr. Toutjee. 
He was what might be called a“ dapper little 
man with a well waxed moustache and goatee 
whisker. He dressed in the height of fashion 
and always carried a cane. Gilmore’s Mili- 
tary Band was famous, long before Peace 
Jubilee days. And yet, while he must have 
been a tremendous force behind the scenes, I 
do not recall that he appeared much, if any at 
all, as a choral conductor. The concerts al- 
ways were prefaced by the singing of a hymn 
such as “Old Hundred,” “Bethany,” or some- 
thing of that class, and these were conducted 
either by Gilmore or Tourjee. 

This first Peace Jubilee occurred in 1869. 
In the chorus were ten thousand voices made 
up of one hundred and three different choral 
societies; an orchestra of five hundred and 
twenty-five pieces, and a military band of four 
hundred and eighty-six instruments, rein- 
forced by a great organ and park of artillery. 
The leader of the violin section was Ole Bull. 
I had no part in this first Jubilee as I was still 
in the High School. 

I have always regretted that I did not keep, 
at least a sketchy diary of those next years so 
replete with interesting happenings. Just 
now such data would be particularly useful, 
since the intervening years have fore-shorten- 
ed the perspective, jumbling the proper se- 
quence of many events and obliterating others 
that might be very interesting to recall. 


(To be Continued) 

















Mr. Barnes’ Comments 


A LITTLE ORGAN 

AND A VERY BIG ORGAN 
ROM TIME to time in 
these columns, two-manual 
organs have been discussed, 
especially from the point 
of view of the smallest pos- 
sible organ that could lay any claim 
to being artistic. 

There is now presented a scheme 
of considerable completeness that 
has just been finished by M. P. Mol- 
ler, at St. Mary of the Angels, Green 
Bay, Wis. The Editor of this De- 
partment officially opened this or- 
gan September 29th, 1929, and be- 
cause he found it so satisfactory not 
only as a church and accompani- 
mental instrument, but as a recital 
organ (much more so than many 
three-manual organs he has played) 
it seems worth while to discuss the 
scheme in detail. 

The stoplist, as -well as various 
special suggestions to. the builder, 
were furnished by Father Theo. 
Wojak, the rector of St. Michael’s, 
Wausau, Wis. Here is a rare 
phenomenon of the _ ecclesistical 





world, a priest active in the work of 
a parish on a Sunday morning, who 
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has such a real passion for organ de- 
sign and organ building that he will 
leave his parish on a Sunday morn- 
ing and travel a hundred miles to at- 
tend the opening of an organ that 
he has been the godfather of. There 
is, of course, a wellknown instance 
in England, the Rev. Noel Bonavia- 
Hunt, whose numerous works on or- 
gan matters are excellently well 
written and full of suggestions and 
ideas; but he is a Church of Eng- 
land priest. Father Wojak is the 
first instance I know of a Roman 
Catholic priest in this country who 
has spent so much time and study 
on organ design. The results of his 
knowledge and study he is apparent- 
ly making available to churches, 
particularly of his faith, with excel- 
lent satisfaction to the churches he 
serves. 

The scheme as given is large 
enough to be a three-manual orgazri, 
and doubtless would have been had 
the builder or the church been left to 
their own devices. People apparent- 
ly cannot get over the idea of meas- 
uring the capacity of an organ by 
the number of manuals it has; 
whereas the artistic organist knows 
a very complete two- or three- 
manual organ of fine flexibility and 
tonal build-up is often to be pre- 
ferred to an additional key-board 
where one or two of the manuals 
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must necessarily be lacking in com- 
pleteness. An additional manual 
with the extra couplers in the con- 
sole and the extra primary involved 
in the organ chamber costs around 
$1000 from most builders, which 
will usually buy about two sets of 
pipes. Father Wojak was quite 
familiar with all this and I believe 
rightly determined that this church 
would be better off with a two- 
manual organ of complete resources 
than a sketchy three-manual scheme. 

The organists that churches in a 
small town are likely to employ 
would be more at home and would 
probably do better with a_ two- 
manual than with a three-manual in 
many instances. 

The tonal scheme as developed 
shows a very complete Diapason 
Chorus consisting of a double, two 
8’s, and a 4’, and what amounts to 
a four-rank mixture in_ effect. 
Though in reality the 12th, 15th, 
17th and 22nd are derived from a 
very interesting type of Dulciana of 
rather large scale and practically a 
very small and mild Diapason. The 
effect of these derived mutations in 
the ensemble is more satisfactory 
than most mixtures I have heard, 
and of course are infinitely prefer- 
able to the usual type of unified flute, 
which is also provided on the Swell 
Organ for additional color. 

The Trumpet is of a fiery char- 
acter, almost a French Trumpet, 
and gives the ensemble a great 
amount of sparkle and point. 

The Cornopean on the Swell is in 
reality a small Tuba, of very con- 
trasting quality to the Trumpet. 

The 16’ reed on the Swell, though 
only to Tenor C, is very useful as a 
manual double, both in the ensemble 
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and also in combination with the 8’ 
Vox Humana for example, making 
possible some very delightful effects. 
In this particular instance the com- 
bination of 16’ Oboe and 8’ Vox 
Humana gave a fine ground tone 
with shimmering harmonies above, 
like a delicate comet mixture. The 
strings are unusually broad and dig- 
nified in character. 

Father Wojak’s suggestions to the 
builder for the quality of the 
Salicional were that it should have 
a combination of pure organ tone 
and delicate string tone, partaking 
of the true English Dulciana and the 
delicate singing string tone of the 
Viole d’Amour, pungent and cutting 
type of tone not desired. His sug- 
gestions for the timbre of the Dia- 
pasons were that they should be 
markedly dissimilar in character 
with no sympathy or absorption of 
tone, so that every Diapason added 
should noticeably increase the en- 
semble. 

The Pedal Diaphone was par- 
ticularly valuable both in adding 
body and clarity. It had nearly as 
much body of tone as a Diapason 
and as much clarity as a Trombone. 
Where a Trombone cannot be pro- 
vided, as in this case, it makes an 
excellent substitute for the usual 
Diapason and furnishes much more 
contrast to the large-scale Bourdon 
than is usually provided by the 16’ 
Diapason. 

Of course the entire organ was 
enclosed in two separate chambers, 
or I presume I should not have been 
sufficiently interested in the organ 
to give it a second thought. 

The chambers were specially built 
by the members of the Church, to 
Father Wojak’s specifications, three- 
ply wood veneer panelling being 
used throughout, making them very 
effective, as well as handsome. 

I quite agreed with Father Wojak 

when he told me after the recital 
that he would not believe it possible 
to obtain so much variety of color 
and contrast from an organ of this 
size, aS was very easily done during 
my recital. The color effects possi- 
ble by the series of Dulciana har- 
monics with the Doppelfloete on the 
Great, for example, were astonish- 
ing. 
The solidity of the build-up was 
thoroughly satisfactory and when 
the Trumpet was added as a crown- 
ing touch there was quite sufficient 
brilliancy to satisfy the enthusiasts 
for English tone. 

I believe Father Wojak might 
easily hang out his shingle as “or- 
gan architect” and with a great deal 
more justification than some others 
I know. 
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GREEN BAY, WIS. 
St. Mary OF THE ANGELS 
M. P. Moller 
Stoplist by Rev. THo. Wojak 
Finishing by Mr. D. S. Wentz 
Dedicated by Mr. Wm. H. Barnes, Sept 
29, 1929. 
PEDAL 
16 DIAPHONE 32wm 
SUB BASS 44 
Bourdon (Swell) 
8 Viola da Gamba (Great) 
Dulciana (Great) 
Sub Bass 
GREAT (Expressive) 
16 Diapason Two 
8 DIAPASON ONE 73 
DIAPASON TWO 73 
DULCIANA 97 
VIOLA DA GAMBA 73 
DOPPELFLOETE 73 
MELODIA 73 
UNDA MARIS 61 tc 
PRINCIPAL 61 
Melodia 
2/3 Dulciana 
Dulciana 
3/5 Dulciana 
Dulciana 
TRUMPET 73 
VOX HUMANA 61 
Tremulant 


SWELL 
16 Bourdon 
x DIAPASON 73 
SALICIONAL 73 
VOIX CELESTE 61 te 


cee 


De 09 09 
on 


BOURDON 97 
4 Salicional 
Bourdon 
2 2/3 Bourdon 
2 Bourdon 
16 Oboe tc 
8 CORNOPEAN 73 
OBOE 73 
Tremulant 
ACCESSORIES 
12 Couplers 
18 Combination Pistons 
3 Crescendos 


The scheme which he has here de- 
veloped is certainly well worthy of 
study. It is a more complete scheme 
than many three-manuals, with an 
abundance of color and _ variety 
found frequently only on organs 
with twice the number of stops. 
“To produce the maximum of effect 
for a given amount of money” was 
one of the principal things I was to 
tell how to accomplish in my col- 
umns. I have done this to the best 
of my knowledge in the schemes I 
have given special attention to here. 
This seems to be a much more inter- 
esting and worth while proceeding 
than to give attention to the very 
large schemes which, if they are well 
built, must necessarily be effective, 
as they contain everything. 

For that reason I presume I was 
not so greatly impressed as I might 
have been with the great five-manual 
Casavant in the Royal York Hotel 
in Canada. Of course it is a mar- 


vellous ensemble, and glorious or- 
gan, but who among our builders of 
the better class couldn’t accomplish 
the same thing with 100 registers in 
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a comparatively small hall? What 
I would be much more interested in 
is a builder and designer who could 
practically duplicate the variety and 
effect of the 100 registers, with 
about 35 judiciously unified, in a 
hall of this kind for the benefit of 
such purchasers as could not finance 
a full-sized organ. I know several 
American builders who can do just 
that and have done it. Casavant’s 
work in the Royal York is indeed 
excellent and the instrument is one 
of their finest examples. 

But my point is that when a pur- 
chaser cannot afford to pay the cost 
of a Straight scheme such as this, 
but yet must have complete artistic 
satisfaction in what he can afford, 
we must be prepared to serve him 
and serve him well with an organ of 
about half the probable cost of the 
Royal York; and I know it can be 
done with a design calling for about 
a third of the actual registers of the 
Royal York, if planned along the 
most efficient lines. I take it that the 
reason for building an organ of a 
hundred straight registers is to gain 
volume and power, with richness. 
In a moderate hall or church audi- 
torium the chief gain in having the 
additional registers is the gain of a 
delightfully smooth build-up in the 
ensemble, with greater variety, color, 
and contrasts. And since all these 
things can be secured with a third 
as many actual ranks, there is no 
reason why a purchaser with limited 
funds should deny himself the ad- 
vantages of owning an organ mere- 
ly because he fears he cannot have 
a satisfactory one and would there- 
fore prefer to have none. 

One of the most commendable 
things about the Royal York organ 
is the judgment and restraint - the 
builders used in scaling the pipes 
and regulating them so as not to 
make the ensemble entirely too big 
in the surroundings. They have 
carefully adjusted the tone to the 
acoustical conditions of the hall. If 
volume of sound is practically the 
only thing that would be sacrificed 
by reducing the number of sets, and 
that has to be sacrificed anyway in 
the big scheme for obvious reasons, 

_ there doesn’t seem to be really so 
much justification for so large an 
organ. I realize that I am treading 
on dangerous ground here; there 
will be many who will disagree. Let 
those who do, actually hear the First 
Baptist, Evanston, or St. Mary of 
the Angels, Green Bay, and they 
may possibly become convinced of 
the truth of this statement, that the 
effectiveness of an organ cannot be 
measured by the numbers of regis- 
ters it contains, but by the actual 
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tonal effects of which it is capable, 
in build-up, ensemble, solo effects, 
contrast, variety, and general. use- 
fulness. 


Improvements 


IN INTRODUCING the new 
Column on improvements in console 
accessories THE AMERICAN ORGAN- 
IST is merely presenting for the bene- 
fit of all a report of the new devices 
or new methods devised or proposed 
by organists or builders. ‘The ele- 
ment of opinion—commendation or 
condemnation—is largely eliminated. 
Credit will be given wherever pos- 
sible. 

STOP SEPARATION: Used 
by certain German builders, and de- 
scribed by Dr. Oscar E. Schminke in 
his July 1929 article in T.A.O. The 
device separates the stop-tongues 
from the action, so that whatever 
registration has been set when the 
Separation is operated, will remain 
in effect; new registration may be 
set during the interim, and the new 
registration will come into effect 
only when the Separation is again 
touched. 

PROPOSED 

COMBINATION LOCK: Pro- 
posed by Mr. T. Scott Buhrman 
who thinks he has seen the device 
used in some modern organs some- 
where. It is a standard Yale lock 
which prevents the re-setting of any 
of the combination pistons except- 
ing by the organist himself or any 
other proper person who may have 
the necessary Yale key. This as- 
sures every organist, no matter how 
many visitors may have been to his 
church during his Friday or Satur- 
day absence, that his combination 
pistons remain set exactly as he left 
them. The minister, the custodian, 
the sexton, all may have console 
keys; only the organist (and perhaps 
the custodian) would have the Yale 
key to the Combination Lock. 


aS 


The stoplist herewith presented by 
courtesy of Mr. M. P. Moller, Jr., repre- 
sents about the maximum of information 


that can be easily printed within the re- - 


quirements of a technical journal such as 
T.A.O. The stop-name gives the color, 
the first column gives the pitch, and the 
only remaining unknown musical quality. 
namely the dynamic strength, is indicated 
immediately after the stop-name. Next 
we have the number of pipes and their 
material, and last we have the derivation 
or the scale. Readers are urged to note 
the method of presentation here used; 
there are no incomprehensible abbrevia- 
tions; any person conversant with the 
technic of organ building can very readily 
grasp every detail, and without additional 
explanation. As Mr. Moller, Mr. Mayer, 
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and various other deeply interested read- 
ers have pointed out, T.A.O.’s method of 
presenting stoplists with the use of caps 
to indicate registers, enables one to glance 
at a stoplist and note with the minimum 
effort the exact content or the organ; in 
this day of much borrowing, this is ex- 
ceedingly important. The Editors have 
deemed it advisable to sacrifice the 
smooth appearance of the page in order 
to gain the more convincing picture of 
the actual content of: the stoplist; thus if 
lines in all-caps do not look well—and 
they do not—they tell their story more 
emphatically, and our magazine is printed 
to give facts, not to display the art of 
typographical neatness. 

We commend the stoplist by Dr. Dic- 
kinson to our readers for serious study, 
and “point with pride” to the mass of 
solid information contained in Mr. Mol- 
ler’s manner of following the Specifica- 
tion Form adopted for these columns—a 
form from which we have strayed much 
too long. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
First METHODIST 
M. P. Moller 
Stoplist by Dr. CLARENCE DICKINSON 
Finished by Mr. R. S. WILLIAMS 
Recital by Dr. Dickinson, Oct. 20, 1929 
V. R. >. B. P 


P 2. 2. 15. 12. 76 
G 13. 16. 28. 12. 1120. 
S 16. 16. 17. 1, 1108. 
Cc 10. 10. 13. 1. 706. 
L 8. 8 17. 8. 596. 


49. 52. 90. 34. 3606. 

PEDAL: .. V3... R22 Si\aé. 

22 Resultant f 

16 Diapason Two f (Great) 
Dulciana pp (Choir) 
VIOLONE mf 32w 7 1/2x6 
Grossfloete ff (Great) 
BOURDON mf 44w 8 9/16x7 1/8 
Bourdon p (Swell) 

8 Cello mp (Choir) 
Grossfloete. ff (Great) 
Bourdon mf 
Bourdon p (Swell) 

16 Tuba Mirabilis ff (Solo) 
Posaune mf (Swell) 

Ecuo: 

16 Flauto Dolce pp (Great) 
Chimes p (Great) 

GREAT: V 13. R 16. -S 238. 

16 Diapason Two f 

8 +Stentorphone fff (Solo) 
DIAPASON ONE ff 73m 38 
DIAPASON TWO f 85wm16’ 


42 
*ERZAHLER mp 73m 53 tapered 
+Gross Gamba f (Solo) 
+Gross Gamba Celesté ff (Solo) 
GROSSFLOETE ff 85wi6’. 7x6 
+Philomela f (Solo) 
*CLARABELLA mf 73w 

4 3/4x3 13/16 


4 OCTAVE mf 73m 54 
t+Harmonic Flute f (Solo) 

2 2/3 *TWELFTH p 61m 65 

9 


*FIFTEENTH mp 61m 69 

IV *MIXTURE p 244m 12-15-17-19 

16 +Tuba Mirabilis ff (Solo) 

8 +Tuba Mirabilis ff (Solo) 
+French Horn mp (Solo) 

4 +Tuba Mirabilis ff (Solo) 

8 *Harp mp (Choir) 

4 *Harp mp (Choir) 

* in Choir Chamber 

+ in Solo Chamber 

Ecuo: 

16 Flauto Dolce pp 

8 MUTED VIOL pp 73m 68 


tapered 
MUTED VIOL CELESTE pp 
61m tc 66 tapered 
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FLAUTO DOLCE pp 97swm16’ 

3 3/8x2 11/16 
Flauto Dolce pp 
VOX HUMANA ppp 61r 1 3/4 
CHIMES p 25mt 
Tremulant 
SWELL: V's6: R26. S17. 
16 BOURDON p 73sw 

6 7/16x5 1/8 
8 DIAPASON f 73m 40 
VIOLE D’'ORCHESTRE mp 


73m 64 

VOIX CELESTE mp 61m tc 62 
SALICIONAL p 73m 60 
VIOLA D’AMORE pp 73m 58 
GEDECKT p 73sw 3 3/4x2 13/16 
QUINTADENA pp 73sm 60 

4 mess Lt FLUTE p 73m 

57 

2 2/3 NAZARD pp 61m 77 

2 FLAUTINO pp 61m 80 

13/5 TIERCE pp 61m 87 

III Rks Dolce Cornet pp 

16 POSAUNE mf 73r 10 

8 CORNOPEAN mf 73r 5” 
OBOE mp 7r 3 1/2 
VOX HUMANA pp 6ir 1 3/4 


oe, 


Tremulant 
CHOIR: V 10. R.10. S 13. 
16 Dulciana ppp 
8 DIAPASON mf 73m 42 


DULCIANA ppp 85m16’ 56 

UNDA MARIS ppp 61m te 56 

CELLO mp 73m 56 

CELLO CELESTE mp 73m 56 

CONCERT FLUTE p 73w h 
4 3/8x3 1/2 

FLAUTO D’AMORE p 73sw 
2 3/8x1 7/8 

2/3 NAZARD pp 61m 66 

PICCOLO p 61m h 68 

CLARINET mp 73r 1 7/8 

HARP mp 61mb tc 

Harp mp 

Tremulant 

SOLO: V8... R-8) Say. 

8 STENTORPHONE fff 73m 36 
GROSS GAMBA f 73m 54 
GROSS GAMBA CELESTE ff 

61m tc 54 
PHILOMELA f 73w 7 3/8x6 
4 a FLUTE f 73m 
55 
16 Tuba Mirabilis ff 
8 TUBA MIRABILIS ff 97r16’ 


6 1/2 

gee y HORN mp 73r 
5 5/8 

ORCHESTRAL OBOE mf 


oe 


GC @ % 0% 


2 3/16 
Tuba Mirabilis ff 
Tremulant 
EcnHo: 
16 Flauto Dolce pp (Great) 


8 Muted Viol pp (Great) 
Muted Viol Celeste pp (Great) 
Flauto Dolce pp (Great) 


4 Flauto Dolce pp (Great) 
8 Vox Humana ppp (Great) 

Chimes p (Great) 

Tremulant 
COUPLERS: 

4 8 16 

Pedal SL GSCL 
Great GSCL SCLE GSCL 
Swell S S S 
Chgir: ie SE SCL SC 
Solo L LE Bi 
ACCESSORIES: 


Manual Pistons: G 8. S—P 4. S 4. 
C8. L 8. Couplers 5. Tutti 8. 

Toe Pistons: P4 S 4. Tutti 4. 

Crescendo: Swell. Choir. Solo. Echo. 
Register. 

Reversibles: G—P. Tutti. 

Kinetic 15 h.p. 

















Under the Editorship of 


Mr. Rowland W. Dunham 


In Which a Practical Musicianship and Idealism 
Are Applied to the Difficult Problems of 
the Organist and Choirmaster 


Mr. Dunham’s Comments 


—MODERN TASTE— 


bso OZ OST PEOPLE outside 
the profession, when 
hearing a piece of music, 
perceive the melodic and 
rhythmic ideas, at least 
when they are not too obscure. Time 
is the most apparent element in 
music. The so-called “popular 
classics”, such as Schumann’s 
TRAUMERIE, Handel’s Larco, and 
Schubert’s Ave Marta, have en- 
deared themselves to the multitude 
because these elements were easily 
recognized. It can be safely said, 
however, that the reason these com- 
positions have lived so long is be- 
cause their composers wrote music 
which had an infinitely more impor- 
tant place in musical art. 

Who decides that music shall live? 
Certainly not they whose musical 
perceptions are limited to the obvi- 
ous limits. This important task is 
done by a small and unknown group 
of professional musicians of refined 
taste and keen judgment in an 
official and mysterious manner. 
That this is true nobody can gainsay. 
The great masters of music are men 
who have contributed unsurpassed 


works in the larger forms such as the 
B Minor Mass of Bach. 

It should not be necessary to re- 
mind my readers of the contents of 
these greater masterpieces. Yet, as 
I talk with organists and hear their 
views, I am convinced that there are 
many of them—more than one 
would believe—who regard these 
two elements above mentioned as the 
important, if not the sole features, 
of musical composition. My good 
friend, the honorable Editor, will 
here accuse me of being highbrow. 
But I am truly concerned with the 
lack of musical taste within the pro- 
fession. Probably most organists 
have studied harmony and counter- 
point. These studies are basic in 
musical training. If however, they 
serve only to give mental discipline, 
I am convinced that their usefulness 
is almost nil. * 

The application of these elements 
in professional life is what so many 
musicians lack. There is a decided 
reaction upon the cultured musician 
from harmonic structure that is in- 
teresting. If melody and rhythm 
were all, the composer might indeed 
be justified in an accompaniment of 
primary triads. But true harmonic 
variety does have significance to 
those whose ears are open and 
whose minds are musically clear. 
How anybody who claims to be a 


musician can be content with melody, 
no matter how fine and stirring, 
which is surrounded by kindergarten 
harmony, is a mystery to me. I can 
get no enjoyment or benefit from 
such a childish procedure. 

The amazing thing is to find 
musicians, more especially organists, 
praising and expressing personal joy 
from music that has absolutely no 
reason for existing. Of course the 
use of such limited material in the 
Haydn-Mozart era was inevitable. 
But the musician must remember 
that these men have retained their 
place in spite of the methods used. 
Moreover, they have fashioned on a 
larger scale than the trite things that 
are better known which have made 
them outstanding composers in the 
elementary period of harmonic de- 
velopment. 

These may sound like harsh 
words. I am sure that many of my 
readers will find them unacceptable. 
Were I not sure that the facts are as 
stated I would prefer to write on 
some other subject. Experience has 
taught me that the professional 
musician, on the average, would pro- 
fit by a good personal self-appraisal. 

Now for a few instances of the 
quality of musical judgment extant. 
There is a great deal of criticism of 
modern French organ music. Some 
of this comes from the 100% Ameri- 
can idea which has caused many to 
attempt the application of the idea 
to an art like ours. There are cer- 
tain methods of approach in the 
French music which are peculiar to 
it. One may not fancy their idioms, 
although there is much in their 
favor. I have yet to find a detractor 
who gave any definite reasons for 
his violent dislike. 
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All of this music is not equally 
good. Some is quite sentimental and 
weak, considerable is intensely 
virtuoso in style. At its best, we 
must admit that there is something 
there besides an obvious tune and 
the stupid harmonies of a beginning 
harmony course. 

The alternative for the modern 
French organ music is what? They 
tell us that there is plenty of good 
American music that is superior. Of 
course this is purely a _ personal 
opinion based upon what musical 
taste the antagonist may possess. If 
they are pruned down to instances 
I have found they mention some 
work—some sonata or suite that 
savors of the soporofic Mr. Rhein- 
berger or else some work which con- 
tains much of the style of the 
French school they dislike so much. 
As for finding “plenty”, that is an- 
other story. 

Not long ago I heard a recital 
which ended with a composition that 
was not French; neither was it 
American. My hearing is rather 
good and I listened closely but could 
find absolutely nothing that interest- 
ed me in any way. The themes were 
dull, the harmony weak, the counter- 
point practically non-existent. Yet 
a critic tells us this work should be 
heard more and that it brought the 
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affair to a brilliant close. I was 
curious enough to ask a half dozen 
organists who have ears that func- 


tion how they felt about this work.. 


The opinion was unanimous with 
mine, although expressed even more 
forcibly. 

The profession needs stirring up. 
There are too many who are musical- 
ly either deaf or indifferent. We 
are several jumps ahead of this 
childish acceptance of a pretty truce. 
Primary triads should be conspicu- 
ous by their scarcity in tnese days. 
If we have not gotten as far along 
chronologically as Debussy in our 
harmonic perception it is time to 
take stock. When I hear a musician 
dismiss all contemporary music 
which is really worthy of attention 
with a shrug of his shoulders, I 
wonder how such an individual ex- 
pects to get along twenty years 
hence. 

What we need is to preserve an 
open mind to musical tendencies of 
today, to shed the cradle of musical 
taste and judgment which is profes- 
sional and, above all, to bestir our- 
selves to become worthy of a place 
in the musical fraternity of 1929, 
rather than be content to live in a 
musical atmosphere of mediocrity 
and antiquity. 


Accompanying the Service 


Some Suggestions from Practical Experience in ‘“Floating” 
a Church Service with Aid of Organ and Choir 


By WALTER LINDSAY 


(Concluded from last Month) 


OW ABOUT THE 
) CHOIR. As a general 
] thing, the professional 
, quartet is easier to ac- 
’ company than the chorus, 
since they are better musicians, 
and able to stand alone. But this 
is by no means always the case: 
a singer will be engaged on the 
strength of a fine voice, and then 
prove to have so little musician- 
ship as to be almost unable to 
carry the part. In one of my 
quartets I once had a soprano who 
through sheer carelessness and ab- 
sence of mind kept the rest of us 
always in a twitter. One Sunday 
she failed to put in an appearance, 
and after the service the chairman 
came up to the choir loft to inquire 
where she was. “I don’t know 
where she is today,” said the hari- 
tone, “but I know she’s generally 
in China while she’s singing!” 
Still, on the whole, the problems of 





choral accompaniment are more 
acute with the chorus choir. 

To begin with, don’t give them 
too much organ. It’s certainly de- 
structive of the worshipful spirit to 
hear a chorus submerged in a 
great volume of organ tone, strug- 
gling frantically, as it were, to 
keep their head above water, and 
giving you a horrid feeling that 
they are just going down for the 
third time. The proper amount of 
organ depends, to be sure, on the 


way the organ part has been cor-, 


ceived by the composer. If it 
simply follows the voices, or near- 
ly so, it has no function except to 
support them, and should be kept 
down as much as possible, so that 
the color of the voices may not be 
interfered with. If there is a total- 
ly independent organ part, of equal 
importance with the voices, then it 
must be played so as to be heard 
for its own intrinsic interest, and 
can be fuller, accordingly. 
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Even then, it’s better to err in 
the direction of too little, rather 
than too much. When I was a 
youngster we had a lot of Penn- 
sylvania Dutch relatives up in 
Northampton County, and I used 
to visit them in the summer. One 
family had a very fine reed organ, 
on which I would discourse more 
or less sweet music. One day I 
was playing to the mother of the 
household, an aged lady, and after 
I had given her a brilliant march 
she sat without making any re- 
mark. I then followed this with a 
hymn, played on the very softest 
stops. She brightened up at 
once; and as soon as I had finished, 
she said, “Now, Valter, dat’s de 
vay I like to hear de moosic—ven 
it sounds real silent!” And you'll 
hardly make a mistake, when in 
doubt about the loudness of the ac- 
companiment, if you make it 
“sound real silent.” 

If the choir starts to flatten, 
you'll be more likely to get them 
back by adding a little bright four- 
foot tone, than by piling up a great 
deal of unison. This is one of the 
oldest hints in the business; but 
it is so useful that I am repeating 
it. Another device, useful when 
they are losing the pitch in a piano 
passage, is this: when you get to 
the end of the phrase, cut off the 
chord for the least fraction of a 
second, before the end of the beat; 
and then give the melody note 
alone, bringing the harmony in 
once more with the first beat of the 
next measure. This doesn’t mean 
that the rhythm is to be disturbed. 
But suppose the passage is in 4-4 
time; cut off an almost impercept- 
ible amount of the duration of the 
chord on the fourth beat, and into 
that tiny interval insert the melody 
note that opens the next measure; 
then promptly with beat one bring 
in the harmony. Nobody but the 
choir is likely to notice what you 
have done, and in all probability 
you will bring the voices back to 
pitch; for many a singer can find 
his pitch from a single note (even 
if it is not in his own part) though 
he can’t feet the harmony clearly 
enough to bring himself up by it, 
once he has dropped. 

Something of the same kind can 
be done to remind the choir of a 
sudden drop from forte to piano; 
this is apt to be a ticklish point, 
even with well-trained choruses, 
unless they have a conductor be- 
fore them. They become excited 
over the loud passage, especially if 
it is in quick time, and are in- 
clined to “over-ride” the sudden 
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opening of the piano passage, and 
then drop off in power after a 
count or two. You can often 
prompt them by reducing the 
power of the organ a fraction of a 
second ahead of the actual “drop” 
as indicated in the music. 

In well written independent or- 
gan parts there are often instruc- 
tions given for a solo melody on 
one manual, contrasting with the 
melody of the voice part, and it- 
self accompanied on a_ second 
manual. A good instance is the 
admirable accompaniment to the 
tenor solo in the anthem, “The 
Woods and Every Sweet-smelling 
Tree.” But with a little careful in- 
spection it is often possible to find 
such subsidiary melodies where 
they are not speciafly indicated, 
not only in organ accompaniments, 
but in piano accompaniments that 
have to be used by the organist. 
They are likely to turn up in the 
alto and tenor registers of the ac- 
companiment, and if they are 
brought out on a contrasting solo 
stop, the effect is frequently pleas- 
ing, and adds another line of in 
terest to the piece. I have found 
that this device is particularly use- 
ful in effects of pathos. It is often 
said that we must not use the 
Tremulant in accompanying the 
voice, as it is apt to throw the 
singers off the pitch; and it’s a 
fact that the Tremulant applied to 
the general body of harmony is 
usually bad. But to use it oc- 
casionally on an “under melody”, 
like those we have been consider- 
ing, generally sounds well, and I 
have never known it to cause any 
disturbance of the intonation. 

For a good exercise in this sort 
of thing, try the Air, “IT 1s 
EnoucuH,” from “Elijah.” In the 
original score this has a violoncello 
obbligato; in the piano arrange- 
ment the actual notes of the obbli- 
gato appear, but are not distin- 
guished in any way, and are 
divided between the two hands, as 
the position of the melody rises and 
falls. Draw a string stop with 
Tremulant on one manual, and a 
soft combination on the other, and 
pick out the cello part from the 
rest of the notes, with one hand, 
carrying the entire accompaniment 
with the other hand and the 
pedal. It’s beautiful in effect, but 


apparently organists seldom do it, 
for not a few experienced baritones 
are “thrown” by the sound of the 
obbligato, at first, showing that 
they have not been accustomed to 
hear it in the organ accompani- 
ment. 
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What’s the weakest part in the 
average quartet, and in practically 
every chorus? The tenor, says 
you. Right, says I, go up head! 
The Reverend Arthur Harries, a 
Welsh clergyman, told me not long 
ago that there are parts of the 
Principality where the men are al- 
most all tenors, and it’s hard to 
get enough basses: but this is a 
blessed state that most of us have 
no conception of—we have to take 
what tenors we can get, and be 
thankful there are any! It often 
happens that there will be a promi- 
nent part for the tenor in a 
chorus, and the tenors, being few 
and not very courageous, fail to 
make themselves heard adequately. 
A little judicious assistance by 
playing the tenor part on a separ- 
ate manual is useful in two ways: 
it helps to complete the harmony 
as the congregation hear it, and it 
gives confidence to the tenors 
themselves, so that they make a 
better showing of the actual voice 
part. You can’t do much in this line 
in loud music, of course; I am speak- 
ing of piano passages, and particu- 
larly at the close of a section, or of 
the entire movement. If in such 
cases the tenor finishes on the fifth 
of the chord, his weakness is not 
so noticeable; but if his last note 
is the third of the chord, there will 
be a sense of hollow-ness and “un- 
finished-ness” if his part is not dis- 
tinctly heard. In that case it is 
almost imperative to reinforce the 
pari a little. This implies that the 
organist is accustomed to read the 
entire score—the four staves of the 
voice parts as well as the two or 
three of the organ part, even 
though he may be actually playing 
only the latter. If he reads only 
his own part, he'll never be able 
to accompany successfully, in the 
real sense of the word. 

It is useful to reraember that as 
the flute stops have less individu- 
ality than the others, we can in- 
crease the power by adding flute 
stops, with comparatively little 
danger of disturbing the tone 
quality of either the organ or the 
voices, which would not be the 
case if we added strings or reeds. 

Be prepared to transpose, if 
necessary—it’s apt to come in use- 
ful at any time, in hot weather, 
for instance. In extremely hot 
weather the organ grows percept- 
ibly sharp, while the energy neces- 
sary to sing high notes decreases 
in proportion, especially if the air 
is damp and muggy as well as 
warm. If therefore we have a 
hymn or anthem containing notes 
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that the singers can just about 
reach under normal conditions, the 
best thing to do at ninety degrees 
Fahrenheit is to put the music 
down a little, rather than compel 
them to violent exertions with no 
good result. It is not so often 
that we have to transpose upward, 
though there are some hymns that 
are the better for it—for instance 
the tune “Quebec,” which by some 
freak of fancy is sometimes given 
in E-flat, where it is as dead as 
Julius Caesar, rather than in F, 
where it is lively and comfortable. 

Even assuming that the choir 
are well prepared, we can never be 
sure that there won’t be an unex- 
pected lapse of some sort. Be pre- 
pared for this, and don’t be afraid 
to jump in and lift them out of the 
hole. As I see it, it’s our business 
to keep the service going; and if 
something gets askew, it’s up to 
us to straighten it out. I have been 
told of an organist of experience, 
who, after he has carefully pre- 
pared his choir in their music, is 
so determined that they shall 
stand on their own feet, that no 
matter what the emergency he will 
allow things to go to pieces, and 
see the service upset and the con- 
gregation disturbed, rather than 
play one note on the organ that is 
not called for by the composer in 
the accompaniment as printed. I 
simply can’t see that, at all. 

Of course, it’s possible to go too 
far the other way. I knew a young 
man who played in one of our 
churches where they used extreme- 
ly elaborate music. I once ex- 
pressed my surprise that they were 
able to give such difficult pro- 
grammes, and so many of them. 
“O well,” says he, “I run over the 
music till the boys get a pretty fair 
idea of how it goes; and at the 
service, when we get to the critical 
points I just pull out a lot of stops 
and let ’er go. The people think 
they hear the voices, nobody 
knows any different, and every- 
body’s satisfied!” That may be all 
right for those who like it. I 
don’t, for one, and what’s more, 
you can’t get away with it forever. 

At the end of the service (after 
the Benediction, or after the Reces- 
sional, as the case may be) there 
is always a_ short reverential 
silence. Don’t draw full organ, all 
couplers, and start your postlude 
with a chord like the crack of 
doom. It’s not artistic, and it’s not 
churchly, but it’s done only too 
often. Modulate from the key of 
the last hymn to the key of the 
postlude, and work up to the pro- 
per loudness without making the 
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people think the hot water system 
has blown up. 

Now I hope in what I have said 
I have not given’ the impression 
that my notion of the functions of 
an organist is the one that pre- 
vailed in thé old “black walnut” 
period of forty ‘or fifty: years ago, 
namely, that he was simply an in- 
dustrious mechanic, without any 
artistic aims, working so mary 
hours for so much money. On the 
contrary, quite the reverse. By all 
means, let’s all do our best: never- 
theless, our best is often not what 
we'd like it to be, but what our 
environment permits it to be, and 
it’s in the hope of helping to make 
that best as high as possible that I 
have offered these hints. After all, 
it all comes back to the motto, 
“Nothing Perfunctory.” Study 
every hymn and anthem; see where 
the weak spots are likely to be, and 
be prepared to buttress them: and 
never rest till you know you've 
squeezed out of every piece, large 
or small, every last drop of inter- 
est that you can extra¢t from it: 


Calendar 
Suggestions 
By R. W. D. 


OTH CHRISTMAS AND 
general anthems are in- 
cluded in the. list this 
month. 

“It CamMeE UPON THE 
MipnicHt CLear”—Barnes. An- 
them settings of the famous poem 
are none too plentiful and we are 
glad to find one that is worth while. 
Baritone solo not difficult. 1p. 
Ditson (New). 

“THREE NortH AMERICAN 
Carots”—Harvey Gaul. Choirmas- 
ters seeking something new and out 
of the ordinary should not fail to 
see these. “The Shepherds and the 
Inn” is a Mexican Carol. “And the 
trees do moan” is of the Mountain 
Whites. “Stars lead ever on” is 
Sioux Indian. The adaptations of 
Mr. Gaul are always cleverly done 
with the right touch of modernity 
that distinguished them from the 
ordinary saccharine variety: The 
harmony is just spicy enough, the 
variety of treatment interesting. 
These carols are the most attractive 
of their kind that I have seen in a 
long time. You will like the quaint 
texts as well as the music. Recom- 
mended to the discriminating. Dit- 
son (new). 
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“To Us a. Cuitp oF Roya 
BirtH”—Sanders: ‘Here is a real 
Christmas anthem which should be 
extremely useful’as a contrast to the 
inevitable carols. It is jubilant and 
vocal in its style. Medium difficulty. 
No soloists necessary. 18p. Ditson 
(new). ' 

“THe Son oF Mary’—Candlyn. 
A well conceived carol-anthem on an 
unhackneyed text. Chorus use only. 
Attractive and recommended. 9p. 
Ditson (new). 

“Curist 1s Born Topay’—Cand- 
lyn. Also a worthy setting of a less 
used poem. This and the above 
could be used together with good ef- 
fect. 1lp.. Ditson (new). 

Women’s VOICES 
“AROUND THE MANGER’—Beach. A 
smooth, melodious three-part carol 
that ought to be very useful. Ditson 
(new). 

“Five TRADITIONAL FRENCH 
CHRISTMAS Caro_s”—Gaul. A set 
of shorter carols in one collection. 
They are not difficult and have not 
the harmonic style of.the set men- 
tioned above for mixed voices. Dit- 
son (new). 

MEN’s VOICES 
“THE VirGIN’s SLUMBER SONG’— 
Reger. Not the intricate contra- 
puntal writing one might expect but 
a rather naive tune simply harmon- 
ized. Ditson (new). 

‘(I have listed these numbers in 
one group for your convenience. The 
Diston company has found a partic- 
ularly fine set of new Christmas an- 
thems and carols this year.) 

OTHER ANTHEMS 
“ExuLTANT Deo”—Daniels. A fes- 
tival anthem of more than passing 
interest. Be sure to secure a copy 
and decide its merits yourself. 
Schmidt (new). 

“O Love THAT WILL Not LET ME 
Go”—Matthews. Collaborated by 
two Matthews. Medium difficulty. 
No solos. Ditson (new). 

“VitaL SparK”—Harwood. One 
of the Anglican anthems of an 
earlier period. (Novello). 

“Hatt GLappENING LicHT” — 
Martin. The old eversung anthem 
that must be mentioned periodically 
lest it be forgotten. 


MRS. KATE ELIZABETH FOX, 
F.A.G.O., of First Congregational, 
Dalton, Mass., was instrumental in 
bringing Mr. Dupre to Dalton for a re- 
cital in her church, on which occasion 
she furnished the themes for the im- 
provisation. 

NEILL ODELL ROWE, of the Col- 
lege of Wooster, dedicated. the 4m 
Moller in the‘ First Presbyterian, 
Wooster, Ohio, during the week when 
the new building was dedicated. 
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Going the Rounds 


Briefly Reporting what is Heard 
In New York City . 


EEPING up with the 
oy Jones has its advantages. 
The progress of the indi- 
vidual is more or less 
communicable. We work 
most efficiently when we know 
how the other fellow performs the 
same operation. It is easier to- see 
faults in the third person than in 
the first person Singular. And so, 
as long as the spirit holds out, I 
have commissioned myself to 
ramble around indiscriminately 
among the churches of New York 
City and tell honestly my reac- 
tions ; obviously I am no longer an 
active organist myself. The views 
are my own; that is the worst I 
can say about them. They are my 
own views, however; and that’s the 
best I can say for them. 

I begin’ the season, and the 
series, with an unusual church; the 
First Baptist. But it was, taken 
by and large, rather disappointing 
because the men’s quartet—which 
constitutes the choral forces—sang 
indifferently and with inexcusable 
inattention to diction: The tend- 
ency seems to be to ‘sing either 
very loudly or very softly ; there is 
no middle ground; and as the day 
was warm, the doors were open 
and the sound of Broadwav’s 
stream of tooting: automobiles 
drowned out the pianissimo. The 
idea of a choir of men’s voices fur- 
nishing the music of a church ap- 
peals to me. The organist (name 
not made known by the church) 
was good, but needs to transmit 
more authoritative direction to the 
men. With some choirs this is not 
easy; it is essential to good work, 
none the less.. Good organ work 
and good musicianship, as_ evi- 
denced by the First Baptist’s 
organist, are not enough; we must 
compel our choristers to “deliver 
the goods.” 

A Methodist church is next in 
line. It is many years since I at- 
tended a Methodist service, so it 
may be that the ritualistic form, 
which struck me as being unusual, 
and certainly is impressive, is more 
commonly used ‘than I thought. I! 
liked the orderliness and form. 
Here was a brand new minister, 
organist, and two soloists working 
together for the first time. Miss 
Carolyn Sutphin, Mus.Bac., is the 
organist; she is to have a quartet 
of soloists. Miss Sutphin plays 
unusually well and is also a fine 
accompanist—and that, alas, is 
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only too rare in so many of even 
the best of our New York church- 
es. The choir is listed as the 


Ministry of Music, which’ goes. 


quite a long way in showing. that 
the minister, Dr. Woodmancy, is 
probably as fine as he seemed to 
be in this one service. 

An excellent service was that in 
the Fourth Presbyterian. The 
minister gives.credit to himself but 
not to his organist; I discovered 
that it was Mr. Willard Irving 
Nevins, one of our best. To all ap- 
pearances he is as wide-awake in 
his church music as he is in his 
profession. “His prelude was bril- 
liant and mighty well played. His 
quartet is a fine one and shows the 
mark of expert training. The 
voices blend beautifully. The 
best organization I have heard in 
a long time. It is regrettable that 
suv good a quartet and so fine an 
organist are not matched with an 
organ with better accompaniment- 
al materials. The ‘tone was good 
but the specification began life 
wrongly by aiming at something 
other than the rich variety of soft 
accompanimental materials so es- 
sential to every true church organ. 
Certainly I feel like singing a 
hymn when Mr. Nevins plays it. 
An original touch was given the 
service when Mr. Nevins played a 
hymn-tune very softly as a solo 
iust before the sermon—and just 
the right atmosphere came into 


being. 
—d ’Y. NA., 


AS : 
KEEPING WARM,» 
PROBLEM OF WINTER PRACTISE 
In A Cotp CHURCH 
Mr. Jupson W. Martuer, of Spok- 
ane, Wash., has solved the prob- 
lem of keeping warm during the 
winter months in practising at the 
console in a cold church. 

“T use in the church a little elec- 
tric heater which I had made ac- 
cording to my own specifications 
and which, I think, beats them all. 
A series of coils in a case about 
three feet long, which lies under 
the organ bench along the heel-end 
of the pedal-clavier, is hooked up 
to any light socket. The case is 
open at the front and has,a curved 
top and back, which servegsto re- 
flect the heat rays outward toward 
the feet, while the surplas «heat 
rises to the manuals, where it is 
very gratefully received. 

“The idea is in no way patented 
and I should be glad to pass it 
along to anyone interested in such 
a luxury, if not necessity, for prac 
tise in a cold church.” 
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EDWARD C. DOUGLAS of St. 
Andrew’s, Detroit, has been using his 
junior choir this season to sing in the 
various wards of the local hospitals—a 
step ‘inspired by the singing of other or- 
ganizations in the hospital when Mr. 
Douglas himself was confined there. Mr. 
Douglas is the composer of the carol re- 
produced in the current issue. 


Service 


acme: Selections 
CHRISTMAS SELECTIONS 
WE AcaIn FoLtow the practise of former 
years and present this month some of the 
Christmas selections of last year. Our 
review pages will acquaint our readers 
with current Christmas publications; the 
following programs will tell pretty much 
the verdict of the profession itself with 
respect to the Christmas music of former 
years. 

Abbreviations refer to numbers for 
violin, cello, organ, harp, soprano, alto, 
tenor, bass, etc. 

J. WARREN ANDREWS 
DivinE PATERNITY—NEW York 
Lemare—Andantino 
“Bethlehem”—Dickinson 
“I Saw Three Ships’—Mackinnon 
s.a. “Gesu Bambino”—Yon 
“Nazareth”—Gounod 
t. “O Leave Your Sleep”—Hazelhurst 
Bach-Gounod—Ave Maria 
RICHARD KEYS BIGGS 
BLesseD SACRAMENT—HOLLY woop 
Boex—Marche Champetre 
s. “Noel”—Adam 
“There Were Shepherds”—Vincent 
Yon—Christmas in Sicily 
Widor—Toccata F 
DR. CLARENCE DICKINSON 
Brick CHurcH—NEw York 


v.c.h.o. 

Woodman—Andante Religioso 
Liszt—Wise Men 
“Break Forth O Beauteous”—Bach 
“Glory to God”—Pergolesi 
“Rap Soft on the Door”’—Shaw 
“Shepherds’ Christmas Song”—Austrian 
“Babe Lies in Cradle’—Corner 
“Quest Eternal”—Dickinson 
Dethier—Christmas 

AFTERNOON SERVICE 


v.c.h.o. 
Rousseau—Shepherds and Sages 
Carols: 
“My Chosen King”’—Bach 
“O Have Ye Heard”—16th Cent. 
“What a Wonder”—Lithuanian 
“I Saw Three Ships”’—Mackinnon 
“Sleep My Jesus”—Dutch 
Kriens—Evening 
C. HAROLD EINEKE 
Satem EvANGELICAL—QuIncy, ILL. 
“Three Kings”—Shakespeare 
“Gloria”—Mozart 
“Shepherd’s Story’—Dickinson 
s. “Gesu Bambino”—Yon 
“Halleluia”—Handel 
Lemare—Joy to the World 
Mueller—In Bethlehem’s Town 
Dinelli—Christmas Pastorale 
CARROLL W. HARTLINE 
Trinity LutH.—READING, PENN. 
Yon—Christmas in Sicily 
“Gloria”—Mozart 
Dubois—March of Magi 
s. “Holy Night”—Adam 
Yon—Gesu Bambino 


HAMLIN HUNT 
PLYMOUTH—MINNEAPOLIS 
v.c.h.o. 

Grimm—Invocation 
Bizet—Agnus Dei 
Woodman—Andante Religioso 
“From Heaven High’—14th Cent. 
“In Bethlehem’s Manger”—16th Cent. 
“Waits Are Singing”—Lutkin 
“Bring A Torch”—French 
“Joyous Christmas Song”—Gevaert 
“Good Tidings”—Bartlett 
JUDSON:- MATHER 
First Presp.—SpoKANE 
Buck—Holy Night 
“Christmas”—Shelley 
“Calm on the List’ning Ear”—Stoughton 
Yon—Gesu Bambino 
Wachs—Hosannah 
ALEXANDER McCURDY 
SECOND PrESB.—PHILADELPHIA 
Yon—Gesu Bambino 
Brahms—Rose Breaks Into Bloom 
Bach—Jesus, My Treasure 
Yon—Christmas in Sicily 
“Christmas Day”—Holst 
“God Is With Us”—Kastalsky 
“O Bethlehem”—Dickinson 
~ MORRIS W. WATKINS 
CHURCH OF SAVIOUR—BROOKLYN 
Evening Musicale Complete 
“Silent Night”—Gruber 
“Break Forth O Beauteous”—Bach 
“Bressan Noel”—arr. D. S. Smith 
“A Spotless Rose’—Howells 
“Carol of Russian Children”—arr. Gaul 
Boellmann—Priere a Notre Dame 
“Mighty Lord’—Bach 
“Alleluia Sing Noel”—arr. Lefebvre 
“Sleep Little Dove”—Alsatian 
“March of Three Kings”—Provencal 
“Before the Heavens”—Parker 
“Happy Bethlehem”—arr. Schindler 
“In Dulci Jubilo’—arr. De Pearsall 
Vierne—Lied 
“Jesu Thou Dear Babe”—arr. Dickinson 
“Ring Out Wild Bells”’—Fletcher 
The above Christmas musicale is one 
of three annual musicales given by Mr. 
Watkins with his adult chorus. 
NEW YORK CITY 
General Selections 
“Whoso Hears a Chiming”—Noble 
“Deck the Hall”—Welsh 
“Sleep Little Dove”—Alsatian 
“Carol of the Birds”—Belgian 
“Sleep of Infant Jesus”—Busser 
“Peace on Earth”—Beach 
“I Hear Along Our Street”—Mackinnon 
“God Give Ye Merry Christmas”—Bishop 
“In a Manger Lowly’—Daniels 
“Behold That Star”—Burleigh 
“Mary Kept All These Things”—Barnes 
“Quest Eternal”—Dickinson 
“T Saw Three Ships’—Mackinnon 
“Shepherds Sing”—Young 
“Drop Down”—Manney 
“Carol of the Hearth’—Mackinnon 
“Day Christ Was Born”—Byrd 
“Shepherd’s Christmas Song’”—Austrian 
“Lo, How a Rose”—Praetorius 
“Joyous Christmas Song”—Gaevaert 
“Jesu Bambino”’—Yon 
“Radiant Star”’—Coombs 
“Happy Bethlehem”—Basque 
“Before the Heavens”—Parker 
“We Three Kings’—Hopkins 
“Old Sacred Lullaby”—Liddle 
“Christmas Carol”—Kramer 
“In Bethlehem’s Manger”—Dickinson 
“Shepherd’s Story”—Dickinson 
“Song of Mary”—Fischer 
“Springs in the Desert”—Jennings 
“Sleep Holy Babe”—Field 
“Blessed Babe”—Wareing 
“Like Silver Lamps”—Harratt 
“Tesu Thou Dear Babe”’—Haitian 
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What Next? 


If the Organ has Faded out of the Picture Permanently 
Theater Organists have but to Look About 
for Better Jobs Already at Hand 


ERHAPS the theater or- 
gan will come back, but I 
, am coming to the opinion 
that it will not. When 
the kind of men who are 
running the motion picture indus- 
try can find a scheme for making 
more money and making it more 
easily and more quickly—which is 
precisely what the phonograph- 
film is enabling them to do—there 
is little prospect of their ever going 
back, merely for artistic reasons or 
to please the public. The kind of 
a public that keeps the motion pic- 
ture theater alive is not the kind 
that cares much about things ar- 
tistic. In the old days these 
columns championed the liberal 
use of jazz in the theater and con- 
demned the attitude that the 
theatre was an educational institu- 
tion. The death of the organ in 
the theater is due to precisely the 
same causes which killed the or- 
chestra. It is simply and entirely 
a matter of how to make more 
money. 

The theater organist has served 
his day and served it well. He 
taught the church organist that the 
instrument was rhythmic, that it 
was even dynamic. He taught the 
world that the organ need not 
weep and wail away its life on 
meaningless stodginess as it had 
been doing for centuries in the re- 
straints of the church. He replac- 
ed the stodginess with vividness. 


And the result is a crop of players 
like Mr. Jesse Crawford, Mr. Fred 
Feibel, Mr. Marsh McCurdy. 


Now it is quite true that Mr. 
Firmin Swinnen and Mr. J. Van 
Cleft Cooper—to mention but one 
pair of legitimates—were able to 
combine the musicianly foundation 
of the better church organists with 
the superficial literature of the 
theater, and produce a show on a 
legitimate though buried organ in 
a Broadway theater that was a 
model of how to do it. This pair 
went out of the picture, not be- 
cause the public failed to enjoy and 
appreciate, but purely because the 
theater industry was learning the 
secret of big business and was 
gobbling up these independent and 
highly artistic theaters because 
they were making money. After 
they gobbled them up, they in- 
spected the expense accounts, and 
reflected on the sad lessons of the 
various musicians’ strikes, and of 


course there was only one conclu- ° 


sion: fire the person that can 
strike and take a machine that 
can’t. The possibility of strikes 
was by no means the only consid- 
eration. Every button-hole maker 
in New York knows that a ma- 
chine that will duplicate a job end- 
lessly is more profitable than a 
human being that can do only one 
job at a time. And that was the 
theater musician’s Waterloo. 

















all 


Since the advent of the theater 
organ we have witnessed a new 
school of organ-playing, as exem- 
plified by such as Mr. Alexander 
McCurdy, Mr. E. A. Hovdesven, 
and others too numerous to men- 
tion. They have learned, not from 
their teachers but from the theater 
profession, that clean-cut playing 
is vastly more interesting than the 
legato work of fifty years ago. 
They have learned that our dear 
old teachers—who once told us so 
solemnly that the organ was dif- 
ferent,that memorizing on the or- 
gan was both impossible and not 
to be expected—were as dead as 
their forefathers. Theater organ- 
ists were not the only exponents 
of these new truths; there were 
such shining lights as the whole 
school of Frenchmen who weren’t 
afraid to work and consequently 
could memorize, and there were 
such present examples as that of 
Mr. Pietro Yon and, a little later, 
Mr. Lynnwood Farnum. I do not 
know who first lived and worked 
in America on the basis of com- 
pletely memorized recitals, and I 
am not inviting my readers to in- 
volve me in a controversy. 

What we must do now, since we 
can’t go north any more, is to find 
out if we can go south, or east, or 
west. If we cannot sell hoops to 
ladies because they don’t wear 
hoop-skirts any more, we take a 
look around us to see if we can’t 
invent something else to sell in 
place of hoops. Crying because 
the theater organ and theater or- 
ganist seem doomed to extinction, 
is not half so profitable as going 
out with a pair of binoculars and 
scanning the musical horizon to 
see if we cannot find some other 
opening in which to work. 
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The organ builders were not, as 
a general rule, very hard hit by 
the loss of theater business. A few 
of them were; the majority were 
not. Suddenly there is a splurge 
in selling organs to funeral 
chapels. There is more interest 
too in selling organs to the average 
man for his new residence ; we now 
do not have to earn our first mil- 
ion in order to have a suitable 
organ. Unification has come along 
with its violent swing in the 
violently wrong direction, has 
rocked itself back to normal posi- 
tion, and pushed the possibilities 
of moderate-priced organs far be- 
yond the limitations of small or- 
gans built on the Straight system. 
When such a scholar as Mr. Al- 
bert Riemenschneider is not afraid 
to buy a three-manual organ on 
the Unit basis, the rest of us need 
not be so tender with our tradi- 
tions that we feel a necessity of 
denying ourselves something good 
merely because we cannot afford 
something ideal. 

The theater organ and what the 
theater organist did with it were 
factors of exceedingly great im- 
portance in the modern art of buy- 
ing beautiful organ music without 
having to pay the price of extrava- 
gance in pipe-work. I quite well 
realize that unification cannot sell 
a ten-dollar organ for three dollars. 
The strict Unit is not such a great 
economy; but the careful use of 
unification and augmentation is 
economy, great economy. If we 
but compare the specifications of 
today with those of 1900, we shall 
see what the theater organ and 
theater organist have helped the 
organ world to achieve. It will 
probably always be considered by 
persons of discriminating taste 
that a Straight Organ is the ideal 
and only ideal; it takes such 
master-thought and such courage 
as displayed by Mr. Barnes, Editor 
of T.A.O.’s Organ Department, to 
stand out against criticism in high 
places and hammer away at the 
nonsense called tradition, in order 
to free purchasers of limited means 
from the necessity of securing, as 
a result of their investment, an 
awkward and wunmusical organ 
when, by judicious unification and 
augmentation, they can now have 
truly beautiful organs. If we 
have the money, buy Straight; if 
we do not have the money (and 98 
out of every hundred purchasers 
do not) then buy judicious unifica- 
tion. That is the vital lesson the 
theater organ has demonstrated 
beyond controversy. 
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MR. THEODORE STRONG 

of San Francisco whose participation in 
KPO broadcasts is making many friends 
for the organ. Tuesdays and Fridays 
from 4:00 to 4:30 Mr. Strong plays re- 
quest programs, and on one occasion fifty 
requests were telephoned in exactly five 
minutes. Sundays from 9:00 to 9:45 a.m. 
is another regular period, and lately the 
famous Austin Pilgrims Progress music 
has been broadcast by Mr. Strong at 
10:15 p.m., with the announcer reading 
a description of the scences each selec- 
tion portrays. Mr. Strong dedicated the 
2-28 organ donated to St. Leo’s Church, 
Oakland, Calif., by the pastor of the 
church—a quite unusual donation; and 
Oct. 15th he dedicated the 2-24 sold by 
Sherman-Clay to the First Methodist, San 
Mateo, Calif. 


Progress is a strange phenome- 
non. Those in the front ranks 
must pull with all their strength 
against those in the rear. The 
front pushes on and explores new 
realms; the rear holds back and 
cries like an infant in arms when- 
ever anyone even suggests that the 
faith of our fathers is no longer 
good enough for us. If each age 
cannot make progress over its pre- 
decessor, then there is hardly 
much success to creation after all 
and it’s stagnant. Thought, the- 
ology, art, these are man’s highest 
attributes and dare any of us 
think that the scheme of creation 
would hold these things in unde- 
veloped infancy through countless 
ages while even a hammer and a 
screw-driver are more efficient at 
the end of a century than they 
were at its beginning? 

So it is with our ancient and 
honorable, and evidently deceased, 
art of photoplaying. We cannot 
hope to sell organ playing to 
theaters, except in so rare cases 
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that the hope cannot keep any of 
us alive. What will we do now 
with our art? 


The world is not a deadly place 
to live. There is enough good left 
in it. Two months ago an alert 
T.A.O. reader called the attention 
of the profession to the possibili- 
ties of the funeral chapel and its 
organ. The profession might well 
turn salesmen, and be on the alert 
to encourage organ sales wherever 
possible—for every organ that is 
sold, must have its organist. The 
Masonic lodges—I am not ac- 
quainted with what the others are 
doing—have long been a profitable 
market for organ builders and or- 
ganists. Here again the old type 
of organ playing, which our fathers 
taught us, will certainly not do. 
A lodge of plain human beings will 
not tolerate that sort of stuff. But 
the lodge organist who can mem- 
orize, who keeps all the current 
jazz hits at his finger tips, who can 
improvise marches and tunes by 
the score, and. who knows how to 
be a good fellow with his fellow- 
men—such a man will find many 
rewards among the lodges. 


In the church there is a growing 
school of visionary organists who 
do not sit down at a console and 
wait till the minister comes in and 
suggests something new. Instead 
they look about them and find jobs 
to do. Salary does not count. 
Find the job first, the salary will 
be paid later. One reason why the 
organist cannot find more employ- 
ment, with salary checks attached, 
with the radio stations is that he 
as an entertainer cannot make 
good. Mr. Feibel does it, and I 
don’t believe he gets up at seven 
o’clock every morning just to be 
an air hero; there must be a good 
salary - check somewhere around 
Mr. Feibel’s week-ends. My read- 
ers might tune in just for an ex- 
periment on all the organ broad- 
casting they can discover, and then 
tune in on Mr. Feibel at least three 
times; after that, the verdict. I 
would even go so far as to say 
that not five out of every thousand 
of my readers are tuning in habitu- 
ally on the organ playing of any 
organist anywhere; and yet we all 
know that there are a hundred 
singefs to one organist being paid 
for broadcasting, and that there 
are a thousand voice students and 
professionals tuning in on vocal 
radio recitals to every organist 
tuning in on an organ broadcast. 


Another sign of the times is the 
death of such series of organ 
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broadcasts as were extravagantly 
paid for by a few of our builders. 
They thought they could make 
friends for the organ by putting it 
on the air. We all know that as 
a duck takes to water, so would 
the builders continue to take to the 
air if we, the organ players, had 
been able to make friends for the 
organ over the air. 

That’s not a condemnation of 
organ playing. We are growing, 
slowly, but surely. And the theater 
organist has contributed more to 
a true understanding of the artis- 
tic possibilities of organ playing 
and organ building than any other 
phase of professional work has 
ever contributed in so short a 
time. eet 

The organ in the theater seems 
to be dead. I do not expect it to 
revive. The public is too cheap; 
it doesn’t care a rap about art, and 
since we failed to properly enter- 
tain it, out we go. The going is 
painful, but the pain will soon be 
forgotten when we have found 
other activities. The only pity of 
it is that such a man as Mr. Robert 
Berentsen should stop his unpre- 
cedented methods of individualiz- 
ing organists and turn to com- 
mercial lines. Mr. Eastman could 
do nothing better for the organ 
world than build another conserva- 
tory, install adequate organs, and 
set Mr. Berentsen back again to 
the task of showing budding or- 
ganists what to do with a modern 
organ and how to du it. 

And, finally, cooperation. We 
didn’t cooperate and we wouldn't. 
There wasn’t anything strong 
enough to make us cooperate. I 
think the reason was time, not 
good-will or energy. I think the 
theater organist’s hours were so 
trying and so exacting that it left 
him very little time and less en- 
ergy for the pleasant and profitable 
business of cooperation. With 
very few exceptions, such discus- 
sions of photoplaying problems as 
wouid match the infinite variety of 
discussions of church-playing 
problems as such discussions have 
been appearing in T.A.O. for a 
dozen years, were never under- 
taken. No theater organist seem- 
ed to care enough about how he 
was doing things, to brag abeut it 
to his fellow photoplayers, and 
certainly none cared enough about 
the budding beginners to lend a 
hand in helping them learn the 
business with the minimum of 
tears, lamenations, and lost jobs. 
It seemed to be very much a ques- 
tion of every photoplayer for him- 
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self. And now the button-hole 
makers have taken the whole lot 
of them off the boards. They will 
come back, some day; not as 
theater organists, but as something 
even more profitabie than. that 
noble art was. I am not among 
those who have decried . theater 
playing as beneath the dignity of 
either organ or organist. ; I have 
heard as much theater. playing as 
any other organist; and: I have 
heard as much bad organ, jplaying 
in thé church as I haye im the 
theater. In the theater h.have 
sometimes ‘heard bad organ liter- 
ature because it was cheap; in the 
church we had it bad because it 
was so badly played, and meaning- 
less to begin with. Those in the 
world who would throw stones at 
the theater profession, have not 


had the pleasure of doing it: 


through T.A.O. columns -very 
often, and for every stone cast in 
one direction, we had one. come 
back the other way the next month. 
It is so easy to see the other fel- 
low’s failings. 





How would it be to scan the 
horizon and look for organ jobs 
elsewhere? Do we need a tip? 
One builder sold an organ to the 
Maryland Casualty Company—and 
thereby gave jobs to dozens of or- 
ganists. There is no reason why, 
if an organist is a good business 
man, as he ought to be, and a good 
music manager also, he could not 
sell his services to this Company 
and get more than any theater or- 
ganist ever received. But merely 
playing the organ is not enough; 
he must build up a music program 
and interest the workers. For that 
matter, few of us dare be so satis- 
fied with our art as to think we 
ought to be paid ten thousand a 
year for using it in public once a 
week. We need to revise our no- 
tions and fit ourselves into the em- 
ployer’s scheme of things. Dig up 
something good to sell somebody, 
and he’ll buy it if it’s good. That, 
it would seem to me, is the present 
problem of the theater organist. 
Don’t turn church organist, but 
turn concert organist and concert 
manager. Better yet, go out as a 
salesman and sell an organ to 


- cellent Austin? 
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some company that has an: audi- 
torium already available some- 
where for the benefit of its work- 
ers; the States are full of such con- 
cerns. And what a happy time of 


it a theater organist could have as 


concert organist, concert director, 
glee-club conductor, for such a 
compaiy. There is ample work to 
be done, but it will take some real. 
digging to find it. 

—TueE Epitor 


THE RIVOLI 
WE Try OuT THE PHONOGRAPH AND 
Stay as Lonc as WE-CaNn 

How Many Visitors to New York 
—not to mention also native New 
Yorkers—recall the good old days 
in the Rivoli when: Mr.- Firmin 
Swinnen and Mr. J. Van Cleft 
Cooper (now a cross-word puzzle 
fame) made merry music at an ex- 
“Times. have 
changed since George the Third 
was King.” After an absence of 
many ages, we again ventured into 
the Publixed Rivoli, on a tour dis- 
covery if possible, or if not, on a 
test of endurance. We lasted 
forty-five minutes. 

First it was the phonograph 
screaming of “music” for the feat- 
ure film, and actors who said 
“hith” for “his” and “thith” for 
“this”. Then it was a reversion to 
the ancient and primative days 
when we had to have a thump on 
the organ bench every time a door 
banged, and that most miserable of 
all noises when an airplane came 
into view. Then we had many ad- 
vertisements of all the money- 
catching activities in all the other 
houses of the chain, with music of 
the type our grandfathers thought 
was fine when Mr. Edison invented 
his phonograph. 

Then the news shots, with more 
pre-war phonograph type of music, 
and noises that were so obvious as 
to be not an entertainment but a 
complete nuisance. And we 
couldn’t stand it any more; we de- 
parted. 

Will the phonograph displace 
the musicians in the moving pic- 
ture theater? I’m afraid it will in 
many houses for many months. 
There are enough cheap people in 
New York City to fill 95% of its 
motion-pictures every day in the 
week, no matter how cheap the 
shows are. And that’s the only 
thing that counts. 


THE SMALLMAN Choir of Los 
Angeles includes 36 concerts in its East- 
ern Itinerary between Oct. 8 and Dec. 
19, appearing in New York City Nov. 19 
the tour included 18 states. 
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THE LONGWOOD ORGAN 
Garwoop Factory oF AEOLIAN Co. 
FINISHES Its Work 
Wuat WILL UNbDouBTEDLY REMAIN 
as the greatest concert organ 
privately owned anywhere in the 
world, was put to the test by Mr. 
Leslie N. Leet and his associates 
in the Aeolian Company’s factory 
in Garwood, N. J. early in Novem- 
ber. This huge instrument, just 
built for Mr. Pierre S. duPont, is 
the crowning achievement of the 
Aeolian Company’s organ depart- 
ment, of which Mr. Frank Taft is 
Managing Director, and Mr. Leet, 
Works Manager at the Garwood 

Factory. 

The spacious erecting room was 
so crowded with pipes that there 
was no room for the blowing 
equipment. A visitor got his first 
impressions when he had gone up 
to the third floor of the factory and 
was ushered through a door, sud- 
denly to find himself on a little 
platform high above the floor, with 
a mass of chests and pipes beneath 
him, many of them extending 
above his head. 

The console, located in the 
“crow’s nest” up near the roof of 
the erecting room, was complete in 
all respects save for its case. It 
is a fine example of accessibility. 
Stop-knobs and stop-tongues have 
been abandoned in favor of rock- 
ing-tablets, placed in horizontal 
rows in left and right jambs. Each 
row is a complete unit in itself and 
can be slipped out without tools, 
for any adjustment or change. 
For example, the celeste tablets 
bring on both the on-pitch and off- 
pitch ranks, and if this is not de- 
sired—there are many artists who 


do not desire it—it is a simple 
matter to pull out the whole row 
cf tablets, remove the second wire 
from the exposed contacts in the 
back, and the player then has his 
console in operation as he desires. 
Again, should the touch be not to 
his liking, the organist can pull 
forward the entire bank of four 
keyboards, swing the individual 
manuals back on a hinge, as the 
pages of a book, and apply a screw- 
driver to the task of changing the 
weight of the touch, or the point 
of speech, or the dip. 

Mr. Leet is a combination of prac- 
tical organist and engineering spe- 
cialist. It is true that most of us 
know where we can find any de- 
sired information or technical data, 
but his associates in the office and 
factory claim that Mr. Leet car- 
ries such in his own head where 
it is instantly available and never 
gets lost. Putting some of it to 
the test, I would say his men have 
it about right. 

Reversibles have the name of be- 
ing troublesome animals in the in- 
dustry, but the Aeolian Co. has one 
that behaves itself for years with- 
out admwnition after it has left the 
factory. As practical organists, 
we realize what can happen at a 
big conscie when the organist him- 
self cannot put a Yale lock over 
his combinations; many of our 
builders have no sympathy with 
us on that score and our combina- 
tions are not protected. The 
Aeolian combination system re- 
quires the use of a Setter piston, 
which presumably is duplicated by 
a toe-stud for greater convenience, 
and hence the Yale lock is ap- 
plied directly to the shank of the 




















Setter piston, the bolt of the lock 
fitting iz.to a hole in the side of the 
piston and preventing its move- 
ment. No Aeolian ‘consoles are to 
leave the factory in the future 
without this lock. 

The tonal scheme of the magni- 
ficent organ being now installed in 
Mr. du Pont’s famous estate near 
Wilmington, Delaware, was de- 
vised by Mr. Firmin Swinnen, 
Private Organist for Mr. duPont, 
and the staff of the Aeolian Com- 
pany. As to the organ, there is no 
doubt that the specification includes 
things that will never be adequate- 
ly used excepting by such an art- 
ist and free man as Mr. Swinnen. 
It has always been Mr. Swinnen’s 
theory that music ought to be 
beautiful and interesting, first, last, 
and always. Now he is to have an 
unexcelled opportunity with this 
organ of 143 actual ranks. 

There is the grave danger of 
duplication of tonal qualities when 
we get into organs of a hundred 
registers, and the avoidance of that 
error was given first consideration 
in developing the specifications. We 
note that one of the unusual features 
of the scheme is the wealth of reed- 
tone. Diapasons there are in abun- 
dance, but reeds are there also, in all 
varieties. Especially satisfactory are 
the Vox Humanas, all five of them; 
there is no trace of the throaty 
billy-goat bleating in a single one. 

On the opposite reed extreme, 
when we come to the big reeds on 
high-pressure wind, we have a 
smooth transition not only in 
power from soft to fortissimo, but 
also in color, from the mild to the 
fiery—and if we want a fiery reed, 
we might refer to the fine Post 
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Horn on the Ancillary Fanfare 
Organ. So far as I have heard, 
there is nothing quite like it in any 
other organ. 

The Register Crescendo is com- 
pletely selective, and includes that 
most helpful of devices, the 
Coupler Cut-Out; the selective 
groups, controlled by Onoroffs, are 
(if my memory is right): Strings, 
Reeds, Diapasons, Flutes, Pedal, 
Full. 

There is a clever device in con- 
nection with the canceller which 
cancels the Register Crescendo and 
physically returns the shoe to the 
off position. Any set of shutters 
may be coupled at wil to any shoe 
--the Universal Independent Cres- 
cendo Coupler, which affords any 
and every possible crescendo com- 
bination on any possible shoe. 
The crescendo motor is a special 
development with (again, if my 
memory is right) seventeen sta- 
tions, devised from about half as 
many actual movements, brought 
up to seventeen through their use 
singly and in combination. 

The damper: on the Piano are 
controlled by a small lever which 
rests between two of the crescendo 
shoes and normally stands about 
an inch higher, and this same lever 
operates the dampers of the 
Chimes. The stop-action controls 
not only the Piano and Chimes by 
bringing them on, but it also con- 
trols this damper pedal; when the 
stop is off, the little lever drops 
down out of the way, when the 
stop is on, the lever rises between 
the shoes to its normal position. 

There are pistons in abundance, 
so many that it is doubtful if the 
console would carry many more. 
An organ of this size, and a player 
of Mr. Swinnen’s vivacity, need all 
the pistons that can be convenient- 
ly presented. The Tremulants are 
available in their usual form with 
the stops and also by Reversibles 
in the right key-cheek of each 
manual. 

The Great is entirely expressive 
—as every music instrument must 
be. A few of the Pedal registers 
are, for the present at least, to re- 
main unexpressive. There is a 64’ 
Resultant, but the presiding officer 
of the Pedal Organ is the tremend- 
ous 32’ Diapason, whose largest 
pipe reaches from the floor to the 
very ceiling and looks massive 
enough to build a stairway in it. 

The blower, two Orgoblos, are 
finished in two-color Duco. Pro- 
vision is being made to draw the 
wind-supply (for the blowers) 
back from the auditorium in which 
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the organ stands, so that the wind 
that has blown a Diapason once 
may live to blow it another time 
or two. Obviously the great 
quantity of air required for this 
organ could not conveniently be 
brought from the outside, condi- 
tioned, forced into the auditorium, 
and more brought in. Provision 
is being made to control the sum- 
mer temperature by refrigeration 
as well as to control the winter 
temperature by warming; and in 
each case the humidity is also di- 
rectly controlled. Evidently it will 
be more ‘comfortable for Mr. 
Swinnen next summer to stay at 
Longwood and practise every day, 
rather than go vacationing where 
there are heat, mosquitoes, and de- 
pressing humidity. 

Should any of our readers be 
contemplating the purchase of an 
organ like this, it might be well.to 
point out that the cost of furnish- 
ing the wind will be dangerously 
close to five dollars an hour. But 
while any factory would be glad to 
undertake the building of other 
great concert organs, the art of 
organ building is a peculiar busi- 
ness that has a way of taking 
everything a conscientious worker 
has, be he carpenter, voicer, finish- 
er, or superintendent; it is doubt- 
ful if any factory wants too many 
of our largest contracts. Twelve- 
hour, fourteen-hour, sixteen-hour 
days are not relished by any of us, 
but the unusual job, whether an 
organ to be built next season or a 
recital to be played this evening, 
takes more hours than any of us 
are fully paid for just yet. 

The Longwood organ, thus dem- 
onstrated to the Company’s em- 
ployees informally and to a few 
favored visitors early in November, 
is to be installed by the men that 
built it, they themselves being 
taken in sufficient number direct to 
Wilmington. I doubt if any organ 
ever gave me quite the thrill I got 
when Mr. Leet conducted me to 
the tree-top crow’s nest, jammed 
on the Register Crescendo down 
past Double-Touch, and blazed 
away. There were no crescendo 
chambers; the forests of pipes were 
right there below us and all about 
us. The Aeolian Organ has claim- 
ed a reputation for refinement in 
voicing: take, then, an Aeolian 
Organ built for a vast privately- 
owned Conservatory, place it in a 
room just large enough to hold it, 
and imagine Full Organ. My 
reader will perhaps guess what the 
blaze of glorious tone was like if 
he will remember the many reeds 
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in the ensemble. And even then, 
he'll be on the short side with his 
imagination. 

—COonrTRIB. 


Village Idyll 

p72 OHN SEBASTIAN BACH 

occupied the pulpit. In dim 

AA candle light which cast a 

comfortable glow over the 

well filled pews the bust 

wore a Satisfied air. The atmo- 

sphere was serene. The occasional 

angry roar of the Sixth Avenue El 

served only to accentuate and 

sweeten the repose that pervaded 
the little church. 

Here and there among the audi- 
ence (should one really say con- 
gregation?) an infrequent flare 
would reveal a Village Flapper 
consulting her program with the 
aid of a modern cigarette lighter. 
Barring this one touch of today 
(and who would?) we were all 
two hundred years young and 
listening, as innocently as Bach 
himself might have listened, to 
music that is older than Bach. 


Farnam, artist and scholar, play- 
ed the first of his series called 
Bach and His Forerunners! I 
wanted to hear the whole program 
but driving downtown after dinner 
in the country I arrived late and 
impatient at having missed over 
half. But although there were 
only three numbers left for my 
hearing, annoyance was soon 
charmed away with the first of 
these and it was with a strong im- 
pression of the peacefulness of the 
whole scene that I drove back to 
the country after only twenty 
minutes or so of music. 


Being alone, with thoughts 
rambling as they may at such a 
time, the significance of the bust in 
the pulpit, the quiet philosophic 
feeling of the performance, even 
the smattering of apparent Young 
Intellectuals in the audience (who 
will deny them?) all brought to 
mind a certain quotation as famil- 
iar as The Lord’s Prayer and per- 


_ haps as sacred. It was not irre- 


ligious, I am sure, to paraphrase 
this quotation from person t) 
thought and to idea. Nearly pal- 
pable, as the bust of Bach in the 
pulpit, was the spirit of Bach over 
the gathering. 

And I was reminded “When two 
or three are gathered together 
with my idea there will I be also.” 
Is it irreligious? I think not. 

Greenwich Village offers many 
attractions and many novelties, 
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some of spurious and some of 
genuine worth. The Church of 
The Holy Communion may not be, 
geographically, in the Village but 
I daresay it is, temperamentally, 
of the Village. This is sure to be 
so if the oft mentioned Intellectu- 
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ality of the Village is so. 

And no village in the world of- 
fers a more wholesome or more 
novel good thing than Farnam’s 
Monday recital at the Holy Com- 


munion. 
—AAa. Burr. 


Carnegie Hall Festival 


New Kilgen Organ and Pietro Yon the Chief Attractions 
in Gala Event before Distinguished Audience 


——=—2T WAS a great day for the 
Kilgens, Carnegie Hall, and 
Mr. Pietro A. Yon when 
that magnificent concert 
auditorium was reopened in 
all its glory, with a chorus of un- 
usual size, an orchestra of fair size, 
and the largest organ Carnegie 
Hall has yet seen. The audience 
was strictly an invitation audience ; 
since a wellbred guest could not 
even think criticism of his host, 
much less speak it, we went in an- 
ticipation of a musical treat, not in 
an effort to pick flaws—for flaws 
there are in even the most nearly 
perfect work. Carnegie Hall was 
about crowded with guests, among 
them the City’s most distinguished 
citizens in all ranks, from the 
Warden of the American Guild of 
Organists—representing the organ 
fraternity—on down to Dr. Harry 
Emerson Fosdick — representing 
merely the ministry. 

A handsome _program-booklet 
presented photographs of the Hall, 
Mr. Simon, Dr. Van Dyke, Mr. 
Yon at the console, Dr. Damrosch, 
Mr. Stoessel, Miss Pinnera, and 
that superb baritone Mr. Reinald 
Werrenrath; there were also a 
sketch of Carnegie Hall, and trib- 
utes by John Erskine, W. J. 
Henderson, Richard Aldrich, and 
Walter Kramer. 

The stoplist of the new organ 
was published on page 549 of 
T.A.O. for September; it shows a 
four-manual instrument of 62 
ranks, 110 stops, and 4,528 pipes. 
The console, pictured as the Front- 
ispiece of the September issue, is 
an imposing piece of work. An 
excellent etching of Carnegie Hall 
was shown as the Cover of the 
same issue. Mr. Yon has had his 
studios in this, New York’s most 
important music center, for many 
years; his brother, Mr. Constan- 
tino Yon, has had his vocal studios 
in the Hall for a quarter a century. 

Dr. Walter Damrosch conducted 
the orchestra and the Oratorio 
Society in the Mendelssohn num- 
ber, and Mr. Stoessel conducted 
the orchestra in the Verdi and 
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Ravanello—Hymn of Glory 

“Thanks be to God”—Mendelssohn 

Mendelssohn—Allegro (Son. 1) 

Bach—Adagio Am 

Bach—Prelude and Fugue D 

“Romanza”—Mascagni 

“Ernani Involami”’—Verdi 

“Peace Hymn of the Republic”— 
Damrosch 

“Wotan’s Abschied” —Wagner 

Dedication Address, by Dr. Van Dyke 

Skilton—American Indian Fantasie 

Russolo—Chimes of St. Mark’s 

Yon—Echo 

Yon—Second Concert Study 

Yon—Jesu Bambino (encore) 

Guilmant—Son. 1: Pastorale, Finale. 

“Hymn of Thanksgiving”—Kremser 


Mascagni soprano solos, in the 
Wagner solo by Mr. Werrenrath, 
and the Oratorio Society in the 
Damrosch and Kremser works, 
with Mr. Hugh Porter at the organ. 
Mr. Stoessel also conducted the 
orchestra in Mr. Yon’s arrange- 
ment of the Ravanello for organ 
and orchestra, and in Guilmant’s 
own concerto version of the First 
Sonata. 

Dr. Van Dyke was conducted to 
a seat of honor at the center of the 
stage just before his poem (set to 
music by Dr. Damrosch) was sung 
by chorus and audience, with or- 
gan and orchestra accompaniment. 
This poem was written in celebra- 
tion of peace in 1918, and Dr. Van 
Dyke had to acknowledge the 
hearty applause of the great audi- 
ence—applause that was presum- 
ably directed at his authorship of 
the poem rather than his hearty 
singing of it along with chorus and 
audience. 

This is not the place for a crit- 
ique, but we cannot refrain from 
recording again at least the de- 
lightful stage presence that in- 
variably marks Mr. Yon’s public 
appearances. He wins his audi- 
ences with a more finished stage 
presence than any other organist 
before the public today; there is 
perfect ease and poise, with all the 
grace in the world, yet he remains 
a master both of himself and his 
chosen instrument. This one phase 
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alone is worth the admission price 
wherever Mr. Yon appears, if we 
are interested in becoming concert 
artists ourselves. Mr. Werrenrath 
is another master of the two arts. 
Such masterly stage deportment 
has been almost universally lack- 
ing among organ recitalists. 


For his encore, Mr. Yon selected 
one of his own most famous com- 
positions, one so successful that it 
has been issued in almost every 
conceivable version—organ solo, 
vocal solo, duet, chorus, etc. If 
the audience showed any special 
preference among Mr. Yon’s offer- 
ings, it was in favor of his own 
famous little double-canon, which 
was played especially to show the 
value of the Echo Organ, which in 
Carnegie Hall rather approaches 
the importance of an antiphonal 
organ. 


Dr. Van Dyke, in giving his ad- 
dress of dedication, commented es- 
pecially on the significance of the 
organ; the instrument of course 
has very great significance for its 
builder, Geo. Kilgen & Son, but 
Dr. Van Dyke pointed out that its 
greatest significance was its proof 
to the public that Carnegie Hall is 
not to be torn down—as rumor has 
had it—to make way for the on- 
ward march of real estate values in 
that section of the City. 


This was Mr. Yon’s first concert 
appearance in New York this 
season, and in fact it was the first 
time he has appeared for very 
many months, too many months. 
Years ago he established a reputa- 
tion for ability to put over an 
organ recital in the same way such 
a man as Mr. Werrenrath can put 
over a song recital, and that was 
something entirely new in the 
realm of the organ. It is to be 
greatly regretted that his concert 
activities have not been more 
vigorous through the past few 
years. His ability to make friends 
for the organ, to put his program 
across to his audience, has never 
been challenged, and, for the 
moment, we cannot recall any 
other front-rank concert organist 
who holds to Mr. Yon’s worthy 
creed of having so much organ 
literature constantly at his com- 
mand that he does not have to re- 
sort to organ transcriptions, and 
will not resort to them. That 
creed is founded not on a hobby 
but on a wisdom that sees clearly 
enough to know that the organ is 
an idiomatic instrument that is at 
its best only when the music 
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written for it is the kind of music 
that could not be thought of for 
any other instrument than the 
organ. 

Though we have no authority 
for saying it, nor even for think- 
ing it, for that matter, we believe 
it was very largely through Mr. 
Yon’s personal interest that New 
York’s magnificent concert audi- 
torium, with acoustics so perfect 
that the softest music and the 
quiet speaking. voice can be heard 
in the last row of the fourth gal- 
lery, now has a four-manual and 
Echo organ. Dr. Van Dyke in his 
address made the test as to 
whether his voice would carry to 
the extremes of the Hall, and the 
audience signified the success. of 
the experiment by its hearty ap- 
plause in answer to his sudden 
question on that point. 

Altogether it was a gala night 
that will go down in the long and 
imposing history of this great con- 


cert Hall. 

AS 

BACH AND THE UNITS 
An ATTEMPT TO. EFFECT A TRUCE 
In Cuicaco’s STADIUM 

We can but comment upon the 
perfect impropriety and absurdity 
of trying to have a fine concert 
artist appear on a Unit Organ, no 
matter how suitable this Unit 
Organ may be for the theater pur- 
poses or prize fights. 

The effect of playing the Bach 
Fantasie and Fugue on a few 
hooting flutes with the Tremulant 
and later adding some more muta- 
tion ranks of flutes that did not 
blend in any sort of way, was in- 
describably bad. There is no en- 
semble to an organ of this type 
and the build-up of the climaxes 
sounded more like a stampede of 
cattle than organ playing. I had 
the feeling that Dupre was prosti- 
tuting his art and I cannot conceive 
of a high class American recital 
player even considering playing a 
recital program of good music on 
a Unit Organ of any size. 

The audience apparently feit the 
same way as I did about the effect 
of his playing, as they were most 
enthusiastic about the Paulist 
Choristers who shared the prc- 
gram, and did excellent work, and 
demanded encore after encore from 
them; and when Dupre got 
through with his groups they 
merely paddled their hands a bit. 
One of the critics told me he was 
afraid to sneeze for fear he would 
take it as an encore. 

The critics for all the Chicago 
papers left immediately after his 
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first number, not even waiting for 
him to complete his first group. 
Mr. Barton himself left when it 
was about half over, as he had all 
he could stand. 

What is the lesson we learn 
from all this? Simply, that it 
cannot be done. 

There perhaps has never been an 
organ installed in Chicago that has 
been so much touted in the news 
papers and had more descriptive 
brochures than this organ, and the 
public was naturally disposed tu 
think well of it. Many of my 
friends inquired of me if it really 
sounded as bad to me as it did to 
them. 

A Unit Organ has its proper 
place in a theater, but certainly is 
a total loss when used for concert 
purposes, even when played by a 
great artist. I was so overcome 
and dumbfounded the evening of 
the performance to find it as bad 
as it was, that I was speechless for 
sometime. 

—Wvw. H. Barnes 


CORRECTIONS 
By FRANKLIN GLYNN 

In Tue ARTICLE on Peterborough 
Cathedral the author said the late 
Dr. Keeton very much favored boy- 
alto voices. This was a case of 
necessity. I was assistant organist 
there for two years under the Dr. 
and many times have I heard him 
say how he wished he could have 
regular male altos. It was a ques- 
tion of funds. The income of the 
Cathedral was then largely derived 
from farm-lands; when these depre- 
ciated in value the income shrunk 
correspondingly. The singing-men 
at Peterborough were amongst the 
lowest salaried in England. In my 
days there the choir consisted of but 
four regular men (2 tenors, 2 
basses), a young male alto (ex-choir 
boy) who received very small salary, 
3 boy-altos, and 12 or 14 boys. A 
very small team for so vast a build- 
ing, and particularly when it came 
to antiphonal work. 

In Mr. Healy’s article on salaries 
he makes a serious error when he 
says the choir-men in important, 
churches and cathedrals in Great 
Britain are paid better salaries than 
over here. 

How much conditions in English 
Cathedrals have changed during the 
past seven years I cannot say, but 
not very much, I believe. The pro- 
vincial cathedral differed very little 
in conditions—only in minor details. 
After the war, salaries increased a. 
little; the increase was never com- 
mensurate with the higher cost of 
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living, nor was it in proportion with 
the increases in other walks of life. 
He quotes salaries of 100 to 125 
pounds, which is about right, but 
this entails attendance at two daily 
services six days a week, and at least 
one -rehearsal. Services are held 
twice daily in all the cathedrals, and 
generally one day was “plain” (no 
music). There have been slight 
modifications of this in a very few 
cases since the war. When we come 


’ to the churches holding the usual 


two Sunday services and a weekly 
practise, outside of London, it is the 
exception to find any paid singers. 

In London 30 pounds a year is a 
good salary (higher than the aver- 
age) about equal to $150 over here. 
In many cases this does not pay a 
man’s travelling expenses. A glance 
through the advertisement columns 
of the Musical Times any month 
will amply confirm this statement. 

Moreover when it comes to 
ability, reading powers and the like, 
the average paid choir-man over 
here falls behind his cousin across 
the pond. I am speaking from prac- 
tical experience on both sides, so am 
making no fanciful statements. One 
will find as good or better voices 
over here, but the eternal “it is good 
enough to get by” is so rampant 
over here that it seriously holds back 
musical progress. I know numerous 
so-called soloists over here getting 
salaries around $100 a month, who 
would not even receive consideration 
for a London church position. 


MISS MARION JANET CLAYTON 
has been appointed to the First Presby- 
terian, New Rochelle, N. Y. The new 
building is an imposing Colonial structure 
and was dedicated Nov. 10th to 17th; the 
organ is a 4m Skinner. Miss Clayton is 
also assistant organist of the Central 
Congregational, Brooklyn, where _ S. 
Parks Cadman is pastor; she is a pupil of 
Harry Rowe Shelley. 

DR. GEORGE B. NEVIN gave his 
address on Incidents in the Life of a 
Composer, for the Woman’s Club, Beth- 
lehem, Pa., Nov. 4, with his compositions 
sung by a quartet under the direction of 
Mrs. Floid Fuller. 

G. CRISS SIMPSON #§has located 
temporarily in Wray, Col., after a sum- 
mer in Paris and the early fall spent on 
the Pacific ‘Coast. Mr. Simpson gave 
a recital on the Kilgen in the First M. 
L., El Dora ;w. Kan., using a heavy diet 
of Widor, Franck, Bach, and Karg- 
Elert, relieved by Parker’s entertaining 
Scherzino and Shelley’s Cantilene. 

GUSTAV F. DOHRING, representing 
Hillgreen, Lane & Co. in the East, invites 
attention to the modernized 3m organ in 
the First Baptist, Elizabeth, N. J., which 
now has a new Hillgreen-Lane console 
and electric action. 

UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS has 
scheduled among other concerts a 
series of weekly vesper organ recitals 
by Laurel Everette Anderson, Charles 
Sanford Skilton, and Lee S. Greene. 
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cA ‘Pipe Organ 
for (bhristmas ! 


ae have been lifted. A pipe organ is now a possible, practical, and 
of course, an infinitely pleasurable gift for any music-loving home of even 
moderate size. 

THE MINUETTE—a portable, petit, but completely perfected pipe organ 
—is altogether new, ultra, and unique. It is making its debut this Christmas. 


It may be considered, in price, in the class of any high-grade motor-car. 
There are many homes which can afford one. There are homes which will find 
in this instrument a life-time of joy, equipped as it is with all the exquisite Estey 
excellence in tonal quality. 


The Estey Company has manufactured only a few of these instruments in 
advance of orders, and if you would be among the first to see one and to hear 
one or to play one, we cordially invite you to visit the Estey studio. If you act 
quickly, we could probably deliver before Christmas. 


THE ESTEY ORGAN COMPANY 


642 Fifth Avenue—New York 
{Opposite St. Patrick’s Cathedral} 
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Events 
Forecast 


Chicago: Dec. 9, Kimball Hall, lecture 
by Mr. Frank Van Dusen, on Bach, His 
Life and Works; open to the public. 

Baltimore: Dec. 1, recital by Ruth V. 
A. Spicer, and Dec. 8, by Maud C. Lewis, 
on the Austin in Maryland Casualty Co. 
Auditorium. 

Cleveland: Jan. 6, Trinity Cathedral, 
recital by Mr. Edwin Arthur Kraft. 

Minneapolis: Dec. 22, Municipal Audi- 
torium, St. Mark’s Choir in performance 
of “The Messiah” under Stanley R. 
Avery. 

Winnipeg: Dec. 15, Westminster 
Church, recital by Mr. Ronald W. Gib- 
son, A.C.C.O. 

Philadelphia: Dec. 4, Holy Communion, 
the Brahms Chorus under N. Lindsay 
Norden, in Beethoven’s “Missa Solemnis” 
with chorus of 100 and an orchestra. 

Washington: R. Dean Shure’s “Dawn 
in the Desert” will be given under the 
Composer’s direction in Mt. Vernon 
Place Methodist Church and repeated in 
Takoma Park Church, with a chorus of 
125 voices from the Takoma Choral So- 
ciety and the Mt. Vernon Chorus; both 
performances are scheduled for the week 
before Christmas. The cantata is one of 
the most important current contributions 
to extended Christmas literature for the 
church. 

New Haven: Yale University, Dec. 6, 
opening of rebuilt Woolsey Hall Organ, 
and complimentary dinner by the Skin- 
ner Organ Co. to invited guests. 


—XV TO XVII CENTURY— 
The following music was used by Mr. 
Frank Van Dusen in illustrated lectures 
on the organ music of the period, the 
selections being played by Mr. Van 
Dusen, Miss Emily Roberts, Mr. Whilmer 
Byrne, and Mr. Philip McDermott: 

GERMAN 
Paulas Hofhaymer, 1449-1537, Fantasy on 
an old German song. 

Samuel Scheidt, 1587-1654, choral prelude 
on Da Jesus an dem Kreuze Standt 
Dietrich Buxtehude, 1635-1707, choral- 
prelude on Lobt Gott Iho Christen 
Johann Pachelbel, 1653-1706, Von Himmel 

Loch da Kommich Her 
ITALIAN 
Palestrina, 1524-1594, Ricercare 
Andrea Gabrieli, 1510-1586, Canzona 
Merulo, 1533-1604, Toccata del Terzo 
Tuono 
Frescobaldi, 1587-1654, Capriccio 
Pastorale 
Marcello, 1636-1739, Salmo XIX (Mvt. 1) 
FRENCH 
Jean Titelouze, 1563-1633, Ave Maris 
Stella 
Jean Francois Dandriew, 1684-1740, 
Musette 
Couperin, 1668-1733, Soeur Monique 
Louis Claude d’Aquin, 1694-1772, Noel 
sur les Flutes 


ENGLISH 
William Byrd, 1538 ?-1623, Pavane 
John Bull, 1563-1628, Last ons Met Her- 
ten Reijne 
Henry Purcell, 1658-1695, Bell Symphony 
Handel, 1685-1759, Water Music Suite 
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—CARL F. MUELLER— 
Central Presbyterian, Montclair, N. J., 
held a formal service of Installation Oct. 
27 when Mr. Mueller was installed as 
Minister of Music at the same time a new 
Minister of Education was _ installed. 
The Installation service came just before 
the morning sermon. Mr. Mueller 
writes: “From my standpoint as Minister 
of Music, it gives me the same recog- 
nition, rights, and prerogatives as either 
of the other ministers of our church. 
From the congregation’s viewpoint, it 
focuses attention on the fact that music 
is to be considered a vital factor. It was 
a most impressive service and we feel 
that the effects will bear rich fruits.” 
Nov. 18th Mr. Mueller gave a program 
for the Union-Essex N.A.O., with the 
assistance of his senior choir, one of the 
four choirs he is directing in Central 
Presbyterian. “The choir is only two 
ycars old, rehearses once a week, and is 
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N. LINDSAY NORDEN 
FIRST PRESB.—PHILADILPHIA 
Season of Musicales 
Oct. 6: “Evening Hymn,” Reinecke; 
“Hear my Prayer,” Mendelssohn. 
Oct. 13: Miscellaneous. 
Oct. 20: Saint-Saens, with violin and 
harp. 
Oct. 27: Music of Immortality. 
Nov. 3: Brahms. 

Nov. 10: “Charity,” Norden; selections 
from “St. Cecilia Mass,” Gounod. 
Nov. 17: Cesar Franck, violin and harp. 

Nov. 24: Music of Prayer. 

Dec. 1: Belgian, violin and harp. 

Dec. 8: Tihe Bach family. 

Dec. 15: The Shepherd in Music. 

Dec. 22: “Shepherd’s Vision,” Parker, 
violin and harp. 

Dec. 29: New Year. 

Jan. 5: Gaul’s “Holy City.” 

Jan. 12: Music of Peace. 

Jan. 19: Wagner, Gounod. 

Jan. 26: Norwegian, violin and harp. 

Feb. 2: Music of Majesty. 

Feb. 9: XVI Century. 

Feb. 16: XVII Century. 

Feb. 23: XVIII Century. 


March 2: XIX Century. 

March 9: XX Centurv. 

March 16: “Gallia,” Gounod. 

March 23: Music of Mercy. 

March 30: Mr. Norden’s compositions. 


April 6: S. Wesley Sears’ compositions. 
April 13: “Seven Last Words,” Dubois. 
April 20: Easter. 
April 27: Request program. 
May 4: Music of great symphonic com- 
posers. 
May 11: Old Hebrew music. 
May 18: Music by women composers. 
Mr. Norden’s choir consists of four so- 
loists and a chorus of eight women and 
six men, with a violinist and: harpist for 
special occasions. The musicales are 
given each Sunday evening at 7:40. 
THE BRAHMS MUSICALE 
Choralprelude, O World I E’en must 
Leave 
Sapphic Ode 
“Slumber Song”, contralto 
“Ye Now are Sorrowful” 
Call to Worship 
Invocation and Lord’s Prayer 
Hymn and Responsive Reading 
“How Lovely is Thy Dwelling” 
Scripture, Prayer, Hymn, Offering 
Adagio, Op. 108 ; 
“Charity,” bass 
Sermon, Prayer, Hymn 
Benediction and Silent Prayer 
Response 
,Improvisation , 


—MISSING SOMETHING?— 

As Mr. R. P. Elliot, points out, only one 
builder, Jardine, was willing to listen to 
the late Charles Wales, inventor, in the 
matter of his electric action for organs. 
Yet that action as built by Jardine stood 
the test of a third of a century of hard 
use in a famous church in the Metropolis. 
Are there many other electric devices in- 
vented and built thirty years ago, that 
are still giving satisfactory ‘performance? 
Maybe we today are missing something 
now and then by standing pat? 
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Re- 
citals are given the first Wednesday eve- 
ning of each month through the music 
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J. WARREN ANDREWS 
SARA HEARN MEM. PRESB.—ERIE, PA. 
Mendelssohn—Sonata 4 
Gounod—Serenade F 
Guilmant—Marche Funebre-Seraphique 
Bach—Fugue Gm 
Dubois—March of Magi 
Andrews—Reverie of Home 
Arcadelt—Ave Maria 
Handel—Largo 
Thomas—Mignon Gavotte 
Guilmant—Finale (Son. 1) 
FREDERICK C. MAYER 
WEST POINT MILITARY ACADEMY 
Moller four-manual 
Bach—Prelude and Fugue Cm 
“Consecration of Song” —Mozart 











Henry F Seibert 


Official Organist, The Town Hall 
Organist, Holy Trinity Lutheran 
Church 


NEW YORK CITY 


“Mr. Seibert has proven easily the 
most acceptable to our audiences.” 
—Town Hall Bulletin 


“His accomplishment in creation 

and interpretation is guided by a 

. faultless technique, and is en- 

tiched by a spirit that whole- 
heartedly loves the art.” 

Dr. Samuel Trexler 

oranges Cat Lutheran Synod 


lew York 
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“Sanctus”—Schubert 
“Lullaby”—Brahms 
“Love’s Old Sweet Song”—Wiske 
Handel—Largo 
“Vesper Hymn”—Kaempf 
“Linden Tree”—Schubert 
“It’s Morning”—Speaks 
Dupre—Cortege and Litany 
“Ride of Vikings”—Sonnet 
“Dream of Home”’—Baumann 
“John Peel”—-Andrews 
Wagner—Tannhauser March 

The Arion Male Chorus of 100 voices 
directed by Heinz Froelich gave the vocal 
selections; there were about 400 turned 
away. Mr. Mayer gave the dedicatory 
recital on the Moller in Holy Communion, 
South Orange, N. J., Nov. 26. The new 
Harmonic Division of the Cadet Chapel 
Organ is now being installed by the 
Moller forces and will be ready for use 
at the Christmas services, making a total 
of over 8000 pipes, with further additions 
already planned. 


*tEDWIN ARTHUR KRAFT 
TRINITY CATHEDRAL—CLEVELAND 
Skinner Organ 
Guilmant—Sonata Dm 
Stoughton—Isthar 
Faulkes—Scherzo 
Hadley—Entra Acte 
Wagner—Vorspiel. Liebestod. (Tris.) 
Tombelle—Toccata 
+First Presp.—-BELLEFONTAINE, OHIO 
Dedicating new Estey 
Guilmant—Sonata Dm 
C.P.E. Bach—Minuet 
Handel—Largo 
Macfarlane—Evening Bells 
Dethier—The Brook 
d’Evry—Meditation 
Wagner—Liebestod 
Matthews—Toccata Gm 
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THEODORE STRONG 

FIRST M. E.—SAN MATEO, CALIF. 
Day—Rex Gloria 
Hogan—Retrospection 
Noble—Solemn Prelude 
Fairclough—Eventide 
Stoughton—Dreams 
Sturges—Meditation 
Silver—Jubilate Deo 
Gaul—Easter on Mt. Rubidoux 
Mason—Cloister Scene 














—WITH DEEP REGRET— 
The death of Mrs. Florence Rich King, 
of Los Angles, Calif., is announced with 
deep regrets. The local A.G.O. Chapter 
paid its tribute at the funeral services in 
Community Church, La Canada, Nov. 17. 







—ESTEY 4-MANUAL— 
Clothier Memorial Chapel, Swarthmore, 
Pa., has ordered a 4-59-3638 Estey, the 
gift of Dr. Tily, president of Strawbridge 
& Clothier Co., who has already pur- 
chased three other Esteys in the past two 
decades. Specifications were made by 
Mr. E. L. Mehaffey of the Estey New 
York Office in collaboration with Mr. 
Henry S. Fry of Philadelphia. The 
Pedal is. augmented, the Swell has an 
Oboe at 16 and 8 and a Cornopean at 8 
and 4, and the Chimes are drawn on 
Great, Choir, and Solo; otherwise the 
manual divisions are Straight. The 
Great has six registers, constituting a 
Diapason Chorus (16, 8, 4, 2 2/3, 2, III), 
unexpressive, with an expressive section 
of seven registers. The Swell has 17 
stops, the Choir 8, and the Solo 9, in- 
cluding a 2r Gamba Celeste and 3r String. 
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“ Mastery of 


well known organist recently writing about 
LIBERTY Cathedral Chimes and Organ Harp 


“I congratulate you upon the mastery of 

the art of organ percussion manufacture.” 
Leading organists prefer LIBERTY Chimes be- 
cause of their mellow tone quality, rich resonance 
and harmonious blending with the rest of the organ. 
Easily installed in any organ, new or old. Increas- 
ingly in favor as memorials and gifts. 
Write today for a copy of our unique catalog con- 
taining new ideas and information of value and in- 


THE KOHLER-LIEBICH COMPANY 





the Art.” 
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“The Soul of the Organ" 
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The “Patented Suspension” of the bars is a special featvre incor+ 
+) & in the construction of all Liberty Harps of P. “Metal Bar 
its the bars to vibrate unhindered, there suck by 
substance ot on hard felt resting back against the bars when stru 
+++ The scientific construction and tonal qualities 
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—WESTERN N. Y.— 

The A.G.O. Chapter had a get-together 
and Hallowe’en party Oct. 22nd, in Christ 
Church, with Mr. Kenneth Widenor, or- 
ganist of the Rochester Theater, as guest. 
Mr. Thomas A. Pollock, formerly of the 
So. Calif. Chapter, was welcomed as a 
member. Mr. Warren Gehrken gave an 
account of his summer trip to the Pacific 
Coast. Mr. Harold Gleason, concert or- 
ganist and head of the organ department 
of the Eastman Conservatory, reported 
on his summer in France and Germany. 
Mrs. Dorothea Palmer Roscoe invited the 
Guild to Grace M.E. for the December 
presentation of Bach’s Christmas cantata, 
“Come Divine Redeemer.” 

C. ALBERT SCHOLIN won his M. 
Mus. degree the past summer in organ, 
theory, composition, and orchestration. 

ROBERT DUNKELBERG, 15-year- 
old organist, pupil of Mr. C. Albert 
Scholin, has been appointed organist of 
St. Mark’s, Waterloo, Iowa. The young 
man has been studying organ for three 
years with Mr. Scholin, who says of him, 
“He is a real boy, taking an active part 
in athletics in high school, and is a most 
talented pupil.” 


Edward 
Eigenschenk 


Young American Virtuoso 








Official Organist 
Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra 
Organist and 
Director of Music 
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NOW BOOKING AMERICAN TOUR 
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Calendar 


For Program Makers Who Take 
Thought of Appropriate 
Times and Seasons 


JANUARY BIRTHDAYS 
1—Roland Diggle, London, Eng. 
1—Gieuseppe Ferrata, Gradoli, Italy, 

1866. 
3—Jacques Lemmens, Belgium, 1803. 
8—Lowell Mason; Medfield, Mass., 1792. 
16—Henri Busser, Toulouse, France, 
1872. 
mete 7 Hyatt Brewer, Brooklyn, 


18—R. Huntington Woodman, Brooklyn, 


19—Dr. George W. Andrews, Wayne, O. 
20—Theodore Salome, Paris, 1834. 
22—Frederick Schlieder, Foreston, II. 
25—Ernest H. Sheppard, Kent, Eng. 
25—Prof. Samuel A. Baldwin, Lake City, 
Minn. 
27—Ralph Kinder, Manchester, Eng. 
27—Mozart, Salzburg, Austria, 1756. 
28—Roy Spaulding Stoughton, Worcester, 


Mass. 
30—John Spencer Camp, Middletown, 
Conn. 
31—Schubert, Lichtenthal, Vienna, 1797. 
OTHER EVENTS 
1—Emancipation Proclamation, 1863. 
10—Godard died, 1895. 
22—J. B. Dykes died, 1876. 
23—MacDowell died, 1908. 
25—J. H. Maunder died, 1920. 
27—Eugene Thayer died, 1889. 
27—Verdi died, 1901. 
28—Barnby died, 1896. 
30—Lemmens died, 1881. 


—SO. CALIF. A.G.O.— 


Nov. ist the Chapter presented Clarence 
Mader and Walter E. Hartley in a pro- 
gram of organ music on the Kimball in 
Temple B’nai B’rith, the Temple choir, 
under the direction of the organist, C. E. 
McAfee, singing Rogers’ “Thus Saith the 
Lord.” Dunn and Barnes were the 
American composers represented in organ 
numbers. Nov. 4 the Chapter gave an- 
other mixed program in West Adams 
Presbyterian, played by Winifred M. 
Smart and Mr. Hartley, with violin and 
vocal numbers added. Dr. Diggle’s 
Vesper Prayer was the American com- 
position of the evening. 








given in, improvisation. 


234 EAST 11th STREET 








Modern Scientific Organ School 


A restricted School with no arbitrary courses ot 
study, but individually designed courses, made 
after a careful psychological study of the capaci- 
ties and needs of each pupil. 

Special attention is paid to the creative instinct, 
and a great deal of emphasis laid on, and help 


Musicianship is emphasized over mere techni- 
cal proficiency, altho the latter is not neglected. 


For terms and dates address 


W. A. GOLDSWORTHY 


NEW YORK CITY 


























—HENRY F. SEIBERT— 

The official Town Hall (New York) 
recitals began Nov. 22, with four 
scheduled before Christmas, one a Bach 
program, and one a Christmas program. 
Mr. Seibert played recitals in Mamaro- 
neck, Oct. 20; St. Matthew’s Lutheran, 
New York, Nov. 3; and on the new 
Skinner in St. Paul’s New Rochelle, Oct. 
31 and Nov. 10. 

—F. S. SMITH— 

Frederick Stanley Smith, head of music 
in Lenoir Rhyne College, Hickory, N. C., 
has been appointed to the First Presby- 
terian, Statesville, where he has a 3-35 
Casavant and a chorus of 20 mixed 
voices. There is a 61-note Celesta in the 
organ, and the Deagan Catherdral Tower 
Chimes are playable from a small key- 
board placed beside the console. Prof. 
Smith continues his college work; his 
new church duties began Nov. 3. 

—PRIZE— 
The American Academy in Rome an- 
nounces its 10th annual competition for 
the $6000 scholarship award in composi- 
tion, the winner receiving $2000 yearly 
for three years for study abroad. Only 
unmarried men who are American citi- 
zens are eligible; two compositions for 
orchestra are required; closing date is 
March 1st; address the A.C.R., 101 Park 
Ave., New York City. 
—SEATTLE AG.O.— 
First meeting of the season was held at 
Hotel Gowman, with Dr. F. S. Palmer in 
an address on his recent European trip 
through France, Italy, and Spain, with 
special reference to the practise of Gre- 
gorian music. 
MISS FRANCES McCOLLIN 
List oF COMPOSITIONS 

4 Cantatas 
1 Operetta 
1 Piano solo 
4 Violin solos 
5 Vocal solos 
4 Organ solos (Ditson and Gray) 
7 Secular choruses 
5 Madrigals 
8 Anthems 

DR. C. SANFORD TERRY will be in 
America for a lecture tour in January. 


Statement of the ownership, management, 
circulation, etc., required by the Act of Con- 
xress of August 24, 1912, of The American 
Organist published monthly at Staten Island, 
N. Y. for October 1929. 

State of New York 
County of Richmond 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally ap- 
peared T. S. Buhrman, who, having been duly 
sworn according to law, deposes and says that 
he is the Editor of The American Organist 
and that the following is, to the best of his 
knowledge and belief, a true statement of the 
ownership, management (and if a daily parer, 
the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publi- 
cation for the date shown in the above cap- 
tion, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, 
embodied in section 443. Postal Laws and 
Regulations, printed on the reverse side of 
this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the 
publisher, editor, managing editor, and busi- 


, hess managers are: Publisher, Organ Inter- 


ests, Inc, New York, N. Y.; Editor, T. 8S. 
Buhrman; Managing Editor, none; Business 
Managers, none. 

2. That the owners are: (Give names and 
addresses of individual owners, or, if a cor- 
poration, give its name and the names and 
addresses of stockholders owning or holding 
1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
stock.) Organ Interests, Inc., F. B. Buhrman, 
Richmond, N. Y., and T. S. Buhrman, Rich- 
mond, N. Y. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees 
and other security holders, owning or holding 
1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: (If there 
are none, so state.) None. 

T. S. Buhrman, Editor. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 27th 
day of September 1929. 
(Seal Charles A. Wood. 
(My commission expires Mar. 30, 1931) 
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A: Christmastide, the swelling 


sweetness of that sacred music is 
voiced by the supreme master- 
piece of the Pipe-Organ Builders’ 


“Built 


art: the Hall Organs, distinguished Bo 
st°? 

for their beauty, tone, simplicity, 

accessibility in every part, and 


unequalled durability. 


Ask The Churches That Own Them! 


THE HALL ORGAN COMPANY 


Builders of Pipe Organs for Thirty Years 
WEST HAVEN CONNECTICUT 
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SOUTH AFRICA 

MR. JOHN CONNELL ACTIVE IN 
JOHANNESBURG FESTIVALS 
The municipal organist of Johannesburg 
entered the spheres of opera producer in 
September and gave Gounod’s “Faust” in 
three performances for the benefit of the 
hospital fund. Mr. Connell masked the 
back and sides of the concert platform 
with backcloths and made a stage 40 x 40; 
his choir numbered 120 and he had an 
orchestra of 40. 

The costume materials, sateens and 
cretonnes, were purchased wholesale and 
each member paid for their own, with the 
principals costumed to original designs. 
“Props. were cut down to the minimum 
and were suggestive rather than factual. 
Changes of props. were made where 
necessary in a ‘black-out.’ Audiences at 
three performances numbered 5000. Over- 
head battens and flood-lighting of special 
design eliminated shadows; there were no 
footlights. ; 

A program of English music was pre- 
sented by Mr. Connell on the occasion of 
the official welcome extended to the 
British Association for the Advancement 
of Science, and Mr. Connell gave an 
organ recital in their honor, playing 
works of Bach, Couperin, Mozart, Wes- 
ley, and Hollins. 


—DR. CHARLES PAUL TANNER— 
formerly of the Toledo Museum of Art, 
is now with Central Union Church, 
Honolulu, where he has a 3-75 Skinner. 
The console has lately been moved down 
to the floor of the auditorium, back of 
the first pew, but sunk sufficiently” so as 
not to interfere with the pulpitward gaze 
of the faithful.” It gives Dr. Tanner an 
unequalled position for directing the serv- 
ice, and at the same time gives him “the 
same tonal effects as the cash customers. 
“es {ee we raise the console to floor 
evel. 


—NEBRASKA A.G.0.— 
The first of a series of monthly programs 
“From the Organ Loft” was given Nov. 
6 by J. H. Simms of All Saints, Omaha, 
on the theme, Great Hymns of the 
Church. He was assisted by his choir 
which sang in excellent style examples 
of each type of hymn discussed. There 
was a processional, two plain-song hymns, 
three German chorales, and three folk- 
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songs, all from the Episcopal hymnal. 
Mr. Simms stressed the importance of 
enunciation, message, and relative rhythm 
of text and music, using “O Sion Haste” 
and “For all the Saints,” to illustrate 
cases where the rhythms were at vari- 
ance. The melodic type was illustrated 
by “Duke Street’ and the harmonic by 
“Merrial.” A fine example of descant 
was given with “Austria,” and “Fight 
the zood fight” illustrated Faux Bourdon. 
The program was not open to the public 
but only to organists, ministers, and 
choristers; about 200 attended. 
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By A SOMEWHAT REMARKABLE  co- 
incidence the most prominent in the 
musical necrology of August and Sep- 
tember were ladies. Mrs. Mary Layton, 
passed away at the ripe age of 80, re- 
markable as being the first woman to gain 
the Fellowship of the Royal College, in 
1872. The founder of at least one cele- 
brated women’s choir, Mrs. Layton was 
for 25 years organist at Markham Square 
Congregational, Chelsea, London; then, at 
Westminster Chapel, and, lastly, at the 
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Westbourne Park Baptist. In_ political 
and social life Mrs. Layton was also 
prominent, especially in such public move- 
ments as aimed at the advancement of 
her own sex. 

Another distinguished lady was Miss 
Lucy Broadwood, whose passing is an al- 
most irreparable blow to the cause of 
folk-song in Great Britain. In 1902 she 
became secretary of the Folk-Song So- 
ciety, editing its publications until 1926, 
and was elected President early in 1929. 
She has edited at least two important col- 
lections of traditional English songs, to 
the majority of which she supplied piano- 
forte accompaniments, she being an ac- 
complished pianist, singer, and com- 
poser. 

Then, at Bath, on September 7, there 
passed away Frederic E. Weatherly, aged 
81, who, in addition to being a success- 
ful West country barrister, had written 
the words of over 3,000 songs. Amongst 
these latter were “Nancy Lee,” “The 
Children’s Home,” “The Holy City,” and 
many others. These lyrics, which were 
always pleasing in style and clean in 
sentiment, were set to music by such 
writers as Molloy, Stephen Adams, 
Cowen, and other popular song com- 
posers. In February, 1928, Mr. Weather- 
ly celebrated his diamond jubilee as a 
song writer, when he was “dined and 
wined,” at the Hotel Cecil, London, by 
over 200 concert singers who claimed to 
have sung settings of his verses. 

The opening of a new musical season 
has been responsible for a number of pro- 
fessional appointments. Amongst these I 
can only allude to that of Dr. E. C. 
Bairstow, organist of York Minster, 
president of the R.C.O., and conductor 
of the Leeds Philharmonic Society, to be 
Professor of Music in Durham Uni- 
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versity; and Dr. Whittaker, the founder 
of the Newcastle-on-Tyne Bach choir, to 
be Principal of the Scottish National 
Academy of Music, and the first occupant 
of the newly-founded chair of music in 
Glasgow University. Here I may men- 
tion that the veteran musician, Mr. C. 
Lee Williams, organist of Gloucester 
Cathedral from 1882 to 1898, and conduc- 
tor of the Three Choirs Festival during 
his term of office, is to receive the much 
criticized and highly controversial distinc- 
tion of a Lambeth degree of Mus.Doc., a 
degree which only the Archbishop of 
Canterbury has the power to bestow. 
The recent Three Choirs Festival, held 
this year at Worcester, at which I was 
unable to “assist”, as the French would 
say, has caused a considerable sharpening 
of quills on the part of some of the 
critics. One of this fraternity describes 
the new works of Bainton and Sumsion 
as weak in thought and not strong in in- 
vention; a Choral Concerto by A. Brent 
Smith was said to have numerous “mis- 
calculations of effect,’ and so on. Sir 
Walford Davies’ “Christ in the Universe” 
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was declared to be one of the most suc- 
cessful novelties, a verdict which, after 
a careful study of the pianoforte score 
for reviewing purposes, is, to me, some- 
what surprising. 

The Incorporated Association of Or- 
ganists, which is the National Union of 
Organists’ Associations under a new name, 
and one slightly less cumbersome, held its 
annual congress at Hull. A novel and 
interesting feature was a morning service 
in Holy Trinity Episcopal Church; and, 
in the evening, at the Wesleyan Mission 
in the Queen’s Hall. At the Royal Welsh 
National Eisteddfod held at Liverpool, 
only eight choirs (as against sixteen last 
year) entered, and of these only six com- 
peted. The Oxford Subscription Con- 
certs are abandoned for next season ow- 
ing to serious financial loss; but the 
Leeds City Council has granted about 
$2,500 towards the maintenance of the 
Leeds Saturday Orchestral Concerts. 
Dr. Walter Carroll, of Manchester, re- 
gards the music written for Sunday 
School Festivals as a disgrace to the 
church and its musicians. As I have done 
my “bit” in trying to write good and ef- 
fective Sunday School Music, I feel sure 
my readers will agree with me that Dr. 
Carroll should have said “some”, and not 
“all.” The same speaker, at the same 
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time and place—a conference of Lan- 
cashire organists at Southport—suggests 
that churches should do without music 
for a month, and then discontinue ser- 
mons for a similar period, in order to as- 
certain the effect upon the congregations. 
The result, I expect, would be pretty 
much like what my American friends call 
50-50. But where is the church, in this 
non-churchgoing age, bold enough to 
make the experiment? I offer no opinion 
as to the advisability of the latter. 
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Wett May Mr. Dupre remark “quite a 
curiosity” concerning the “organ” at the 
Chicago Stadium, where he played a re- 
cital, with the Paulist Choristers directed 
by Father O’Malley assisting. Mr. Dupre 
handled the monstrous instrument just as 
artistically as he would have used a more 
moderate one, and the results, to one who 
could forget the extreme exaggeration 
which this instrument produced, were 
truly enjoyable. There were many or- 
ganists present, however, who could not 
forget. The instrument was built in the 
style of a “theater” organ, with many 
Tremulants, some of them so violent as 
to make the poor Tibias sob as though 
their heart would break, and since its 
use was intended to be the accompaniment 
to pugilistic and commercial shows, a 
better success could probably have been 
realized for the dedication if a famous 
jazz organist and an equally famous and 
enjoyable light opera chorus had _ been 
hired. There was something incongruous 
in the combination of Paulist Choristers 
singing, and Cracker Jack and pop boys 
selling their wares to the galleries, in the 
artistically planned dedication programs, 
in which were found advertisements of 
“black-eye eliminator for pugilists”, and 
other misfits of a concert given by artists 
of this nature. The Paulist Choristers 
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thrilled the listeners with their choruses, 
always in perfect tune, aided and often 
injured by mechanical amplification, 
especially when they descended from the 
heights and gave a few Negro folksongs. 
The organ is said to contain about eight 
hundred stops, blown by. a 100 horse- 
power motor, and electrically amplified. 
The claim is made that it equals fifty 
brass bands in power. The agreement is 
reached by all the listeners at this par- 
ticular concert that fifty. brass bands 
would only be a whisper when compared 
with Mr. Harmon’s mighty Barton. 

Organ builders may some day become 
organists. When they place their music 
on the music rack in that day, and begin 
to mark fingering and expression thereon. 
they will probably speak fluently and 
forcefully against the empty frame style 
of rack and resolve from then on to use 
only filled-in panels. which will give a 
backing to pencil writing. There doesn't 
seem to be very much reason for the open 
frame. 

Builders who play their instruments 
will also provide a system of lighting the 
console, probably placing reflectors on the 
under side of the music rack, so that the 
stops are visible without the organist’s 
being enveloped in a flame of brilliancy. 
Many opening recitals are hampered be- 
cause the names of the stops are not quite 
readable to a strange organist. 

Organ architects are invited to make 
use of these suggestions. No charge 
whatever. 

The choir of the Ascension, on All 
Saints Evening, presented Thomas 
Adams’ “Mater Christi”, sang the 
Benediction of All Saints Day, followed 
by Vespers of the Dead for All Souls 
Day. “Mater Christi” is a 44-page 
cantata for festivals of the Blessed Vir- 
gin Mary which is heard all too seldom 
in the churches of our country. Since it 
is in English, it is not usable in the 
Roman Church, and since it is in honor 
of the Blessed Virgin Mary few of the 
Anglican churches have occasion for it 
But for those who do recognize this be- 
lief in the communion of the saints, this 
cantata by the late organist of St. Alban’s, 
Holborn, will be found a sincere, enjoy- 
able, and musicianly cantata of medium 
difficulty. 

The Chicago Symphony interpreted 
Miaskowsky’s Symphony No. 6 recently 
to the great delight of the dissonant- 
minded musician, and the despair of the 
contrary. It is common to hear, of 
Honegger, Goosens, etc. “It may be 
wonderful but it isn’t music.” For such 
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listeners we can only advise a different 
viewpoint. As remarked last year con- 
cerning the concert of original works 
given by the Honegger ensemble, the 
fertility of ideas in melody, harmony, and 
rhythm is in itself sufficient reason for a 
hidden beauty or power in the work, 
which further acquaintance would reveal; 
simply because most acceptable music 
hitherto has been composed of beauty or 
understandable emotion, it is not impos- 
sible for a_ strong, rough, violent 
cataclysm of harmony or melody to ap- 
pear in musical art, the same as its 
counterpart finds place in the pictorial or 
sculptural art, and to act thereby as a 
necessary alleviation from the all to 
chronic sweetness which is eventually 
bound to pall. Let no the mind become 
stagnant to such an extent that unlovely 
sounds are all classed as foolishness; 
first look for the unmistakable sign of the 
artist’s conception, the “something to say” 
and the ability to say it. 

A Chicago musician was told recently 
that the invasion of radio will soon ruin 
public performance of. symphony, opera, 
and oratorio. The radio audience will 
never get the enjoyment out of a con- 
cert that the audience present will -get. 
simply because of the personality and 
mental power of the performing artists, 
the atmosphere of quietness and concen- 
tration, and the ability to see the per- 
formers. To this might be added the 
fact that mechanical reproduction of 
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music can never equal the original and 
personally present artist; and a true 
musician, such as the aformentioned con- 
certs are given to reach, can never be 
satisfied with the substitute. The radio 
does not often pick a musician out of the 
crowd and elevate him, but only attempts 
to find those who have already proved 
their value or made a reputation in pro- 
fessional music apart from the micro- 
phone. 
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MR. EIGENSCHENK 
APPOINTED TO IMPORTANT POST 
WITH CHICAGO SYMPHONY 
To the many other honors he has re- 
ce.vec‘l Mr. Edward c&.genschenk has 
the distinction of being undoubtediy 
the youngest organist to be appointed 
official organist for the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra, thereby following in 
a distinguished line that has included 
Wilhelm Middelschulte, Eric Delamar- 
ter, Herbert Hyde, and Walter Zim- 
merman. 
Mr. Eigenschenk has had many ap- 
pearances as soloist with an orchestra, 
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having palyed as soloist with the Cnhi- 
cago Symphony in 1925, with the Chi- 
cago Solo Orchestra under Mr. Dela- 
marter in the premiere of Mr. Dela- 
marter’s Weaver of Tales in 1926, and 
a repetition of that same work later 
in the season with the Philadelphia 
Symphony. 

Mr. Eigenschenk’s appointment to 
the 4m and Echo Austin in the historic 
Second Presbyterian of Chicago, be- 
ginning Nov. Ist, was announced last 
month. In this, “one of Chicago’s 
most beautiful and largest churches,” 
Mr. Ejigenschenk will have under his 
direction a quartet of Chicago’s lead- 
ing vocalists. His concert work will 
continue under the direction of Mr. 
Frank Van Dusen, and his teaching on 
the faculty of the American Conserva- 
tory will likewise continue. Some of 
his November recitals under Mr. Van 
Dusen’s management, as already book- 
ed on the first day of the month, were 
the First Lutheran, Fargo, N. D.; Wes- 
ley College, Grand Forks, N. D.; First 
Presbyterian, Aberdeen, S. D.; James- 
town College, Jamestown, N. D.; and 
the First Baptist, Evanston, IIl. 


INSURANCE ORGAN 
BALTIMORE COMPANY PRESENTING 
FREQUENT RECITALS 
The Austin Organ in the auditorium of 
the Maryland Casualty Company, Balti- 
more, Md., is the musical center of attrac- 
tion around which the Company gives a 
series of recitals and concerts every year. 
The following organists are scheduled 
for recitals this season: John H. Elter- 
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mann, Howard R. Thatcher, Ruth V. 
Spicer, and Maud C. Lewis. The a. 
gram is under the direction of Mr. H. S. 
Jefferson and a musicale is presented 
every Sunday afternoon. In addition to 
the organ recitals there are concerts 
scheduled for seven choral organizations 
and three orchestras. 

The Organ in Industry, would be a 
good theme for considerable thought on 
the part of salesmen, recitalists, and the 
profession in general. Funeral parlors 
have lately taken unusual interest in the 
organ and sales are greatly increasing in 
this comparatively new field. Through 
the past decade there have been various 
notable organ installations in great in- 
dustrial offices. Certainly the field is ripe 
for the harvest wherever a suitable audi- 
torium can be found. The trend in big 
business has for many years been toward 
better provision for the welfare, social 
intercourse, and happiness of the em- 
ployees. The time is ripe for placing or- 
gans, large or smail, in every one of these 
auditoriums. 


BROOKLINE, MASS. 

LEYDEN CONGREGATIONAL OPENING 
Last year the church was badly damaged 
by fire; the rededication festivities late 
in October included many interesting 
features. Mr. Charles D. Irwin, organist 
emeritus, gave an address on the new or- 
gan, which was a Hutchings of 1911, re- 
built and enlarged by the Hall Organ Co., 
making a 3-38; Mrs. Blanche T. Brock, 
organist and director, assisted in the lec- 
ture. Mr. Ralph Adams Cram, the fam- 
ous architect, gave a lecture on The 
Church and Her Art, and Mr. Everett E. 
Truette followed with a recital (program 
in other columns). For the Sunday serv- 
ices Mr. Irwin played the organ solos 
and Mrs. Brock directed and accom- 
panied the choir. 
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Since his last public appearence in Bos- 
ton Mr. Chandler Goldthwaite has ad- 
vanced considerably in laying out his pro- 
grams. His latest program, however, 
could have been improved not a little by 
elimination and also by judicious trans- 
position. To have begun with the 
Guilmant Sonata would have given the 
Bach Passacaglia a better setting else- 
where on the program. The program 
as a whole met with approval and also 
enthusiasm. Naturally, there were 
diverse opinions; to one who had been 
trained by the older school, the Bach 
Passacaglia seemed weakened by fanciful 
registration. That type of registration 
simply gives it pleasing qualities and 
overlooks its majesty. Very fine indeed 
was the impression made by such works 
as Stoughton’s Enchanted Forest, 
Jepson’s Pantomine, and Goldthwaite’s 
Two Etudes. This successful program 
was given under the auspices of the New 
England A. G. O., as the opening recital 
for the season. 

Oct. 23 Mr. Everett E. Truette played 
a dedicatory recital on the enlarged and 
rebuilt organ at Leyden Congregational. 
Brookline. Before the program a half 
hour was given over to an address on The 
Church and‘Her Art, by Ralph Adams 
Cram, the renowned architect. His  re- 
marks were forceful. Also they were 
trite. This was bound to be so consider- 
ing the time and place and the fact that 
he has repeatedly discussed these same 
factors before audiences during many 
years. Mr. Truette played tastefully and 
his program had been selected with care. 
It was a program that the majority could 
enjoy throughout. As arranged, the 
music did not progress definitely toward 
a climax but followed sedate and sober 
lines with intermingling of selections sad 
and selections joyful, some brilliant, some 
drab. The organ itself in revised edition 
is very effective. The Hall Organ Com- 
pany has rendered a good service with 
the material at its disposal. 
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Oct. 24, at Memorial High School, Rox- 
bury. Mr. Irving H. Upton, organist of 
Eliot Congregational for nearly thirty 
years, died very suddenly. A few mom- 
ents before returning to his office he had 
been in conference with other teachers. 
Thereafter, he hurried up the stairs and 
shortly was picked up unconscious from 
where he had fallen on the floor. His 
passing was a distinct shock to a host of 
friends. As it so happened, he had select- 
ed the music for the church services for 
a month or more in advance and thus on 
the Sunday following his death the pro- 
gram was carried out just as he had 
arranged for it and including the organ 
music. The funeral was held before a 
large concourse of people on Sunday 
afternoon. For the present, the writer 
of this column has charge of the morn- 
ing service at the Eliot Church a task he 
has filled on other occasions. 

It would be a shame to be taken too 
seriously when writing about an affair 
in which the writer was a chief actor, 
but even disregarding a fear of being mis- 
understood, I wish to write about a con- 
cert given in the Arlington Town Hall 
under the auspices of the Arlington 
Heights Study Club. Artistically it was 
not a great success, and for reasons that 
need not be stated at this time. Also, 
it was not a failure! No one on the out- 
side would be able to realize all the pit- 
falls that beset an undertaking on so 
large a scale. And these continue up to 
the time the curtain falls! 

To begin with there is the organizing 
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of solo and chorus forces. If it is diffi- 
cult to find just the right voices for a 
church quartet, it is much more difficult 
to find voices of dramatic quality to be 
the soloists in a work like “In a Persian 
Garden”. The text consisting of 
epigrams about death had to be put in 
dramatic form to permit of a tangible 
tale and suitable action. Costuming had 
to be considered. The chorus voices had 
to be selected with care. All the parts 
had to be memorized before the final 
rehearsal. The dramatic coach must at- 
tend to everything pertaining to the stag- 
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ing. Scenery must be provided. <A 
ballet must be gotten ready. 

Then there is the oreanization of an 
orchestra to play the accompaniments. 
Not the least of difficulties is the orches- 
trating of the original pianoforte accom- 
paniment and the copying of all the parts. 
Such an undertaking requires in itself 
nearly two months of hard work. The 
scoring must be made absolutely correct! 
As Liza Lehmann used no contrapuntal 
devices in her music, orchestration is 
made more difficult. And especially bad 
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CONCERT ORGANIST 


Organist-Choirmaster, The Brick 
Church, Temple Beth- El, and Union 
Theological Seminary 
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Choir, Sixty Boys and Men 
Representative of The Hall Organ 
Company 
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is the sustained bass that hinders 
rhythmical progression, the bass, as it 
were, hanging like lead weights on the 
rest of the orchestra. These matters 
have to be solved. 

A program with only “In a Persain 
Garden” as the major attraction is al- 
together too short for an evening’s en- 
tertainment, and so it becomes necessary 
to add a preliminary concert of instru- 
mental music while the cast and chorus 
are being costumed. Such a program 
may enhance or destroy interest. It 
must be carefully considered in advance 
just what the effect will be. What is 
entailed in bringing so important a com- 
position as this “musical fantasy” to per- 
formance cannot be apnreciated until it 
has been tried! 

I wonder why other musicians do not 
attempt work of this kind. The reward 
in satisfaction is great. Financially, of 
course, there is no return. Should any 
organist take interest in this sketchy des- 
cription and would like fuller particulars 
about the way to proceed, the author of 
these notes would be pleased to supply 
information. 

Wallace A. Shipton, assistant organist 
at St. John’s M. E., Watertown, who has 
for some years played the tower Chimes 
as a part of his duties, is planning a 
series of Chimes programs for Sunday 
evenings during December, to include 
German Chorales, Hymns from Handel 
and Haydn, English and Welsh Hymns, 
Christmas Carols, and Selections in 
Cathedral Style. 

' 
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Organist-Choirmaster, All Saints 
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Mass. 
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Recitals — Instruction 


Organist and Director of tke 
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University of Colorado 


Boulder, Colorado 
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Choirmaster-Organist, 
St. John’s Church, Charleston, 
W. Va. 


Director of Music, 
Charleston Public Schools. 
Conductor, Charleston Choral Club. 




















MOLLER IN MEXICO 
The Union Evangelical, Mexico City, 


opened a 2-15-555 Moller Oct. 27 in 
recital by Mrs. Donald Mackenzie, 
A.A.G.O. The stoplist is cleverly de- 
signed for many musical effects: 
Pedal: Lieblichgedeckt, Sub-bass; 
Great: Diapason, Duliciana, String, 
Melodia, 4” Flauto Traverso; Swell: 


16’ Bourdon, 8’ Dolce, Salicional, Voix 
Celeste, Stopped Flute, 4’ Flauto 
d’Amore, 2’ Flautina, 8’ Oboe. 

MARGUERITE A. SCHEIFELE 
presented her pupil Minnie M. Rowley 
in a student recital in Holy Spirit 
Lutheran, Reading, Pa., in which Miss 
Rowley played works by Nevin, John- 
ston, Yon, Handel, Dubois, and Bach. 

MR. AND MRS GEORGE H. CLARK 
of Chicago entertained the local N.A.O. 
at their home Nov. 4 in a program of 
organ music and a fine supper; Clokey’s 
Suite for organ and piano was plaved by 
Gertrude Bailey and Irene Belding 
Zaring. 

—MINNEAPOLIS-—- 

St. Mark’s Choir sponsored a Dupre 
recital Oct. 20 and the church “was filled 
30 seconds after the doors were opened 
and hundreds attested their interest by 
standing over three hours—one waiting, 
two listening.” The recital was financed 
by an offering. Nov. 3 the first musicale 
was given by the combined choirs of St. 
Mark’s and Gethsemane, totalling 80 
voices, under the direction of Stanley R. 
Avery, of St. Mark’s, in a performance of 
Gaul’s “Holy City.” Nov. 24 and Dec. 1 
the choir gave Handel’s “Judas Mac- 
cabaeus” “in dramatized form. the 
oratorio lending itself most readilv to 
such presentation.” Dec. 22 the “Messiah” 
will be given in the Municipal Audi- 
torium, and a carol service Dec. 29. 


WARREN D. ALLEN 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY REPORT 
1928-29 SEASON 

60 recitals by Mr. Allen. 

6 by Raymond C. Robinson. 

3 by Arthur W. Poister. 

6 by various guest organists. 
66 pieces by 31 Americans. 
26 pieces by 22 Britishers. 

76 pieces by 29 French composers. 
83 pieces by 21 Germans, plus 
38 works by Bach. 

33 pieces by 24 others. 

322 compositions. 

128 composers. 

Mr. Allen’s programs for the period 
have been stapled together in chrono- 
logical order to make an unbound book- 
let. 
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Asst. Professor of Music 
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Mus. Bac. 
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Director 
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Director, Organ Department 
VIRGINIA COLLEGE 


Organist-Choirmaster 
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Roanoke Virginia 
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Mus. B. 
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New York 














There is little to report for New York 
City that will not be found fully report- 
ed as separate items. Two interesting 
side-lights have developed. The Church 
of the Ascension has decided to keep 
open forever and a day, 24 hours a day; 
the doors will hereafter never be closed. 
The Public Service Companies pay for an 
extensive advertisement of their own in 
which the churches get the benefit, with 
particular reference to New York’s list 
of magnificent organs, electrically blown. 

Loew’s has announced that there will 
be no such thing as an organist in a Loew 
house in the future. Sad days ahead. 

The Oratorio Society under Albert 
Stressel’s baton announces four concerts 
in Carnegie Hall; Handel’s “Judas 
Maccabaeus” Nov. 11, Handel’s “Messiah” 
Dec. 27, mixed program Feb. 15, and 
Bach’s B minor “Mass” May 5. The 
new Kilgen Organ will be used for each 
of these concerts. Mr. Alfred M. Green- 
field is assistant conductor. 

Nov. 17 Mr. Hugh Rose of the Schola 
Cantorum gave an illustrated lecture on 
Choral Conducting, under the auspices of 
the N.A.O., in St. Bartholomew's Church. 

The Friends of Music under the baton 
of Arthur Bodanzky will give their 
current concerts in Mecca Temple; the 
dates are: Nov. 3, 10, 17, 24, Dec. 8, 15, 
Jan. 5, 12, 19, Feb. 2, 9, March 9, 16, 30, 
and the major choral works selected are: 

Brahms’ “Requiem” 

Bach’s “Ein Festeburg” 

“Christmas Oratorio” 
“Phoebus and Pan” 
“St. John Passion” 

Mendelssohn’s “Elijah” 

Cherubini’s “Mass” 

Handel’s “Alexander’s Feast” 

Purcell’s “Dido and Aenaes” 

Vol. 1, No. 1 of Top Notes, under the 
editorship of Pierre Key, made its ap- 
pearance Oct. 19, dealing with profes- 
sional activities in New York City. “Top 
Notes will be made for that fast-growing 
array of forward music devotees who 
incline towards what is direct, concise, 
and free from bunkum., It has been de- 
signed for those who can see the point 
without the aid of a diagram and who 
carry an open mind. It will strive to 
gather and convey the news quickly, and 
to print it in the fewest possible words.” 
Subscription is $2. yearly. 

The N.A.O. officially welcomed its new 
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president, Harold Vincent Milligan, at a 
dinner in Pythian Temple, Oct. 29, H. 
Beckett Gibbs gave a presentation of 
Gregorian music, illustrated with 3-part 
arrangements for men’s voices. 
—ESTEY N. Y. SERVICE— 
The New York office of the Estey Or- 
gan Co., at 642 Fifth Ave., announces 
that it will gladly give visiting organ- 
ists the following special attention: 
secure hotel accommodations at re- 
duced rates, reserve pullman accom- 
modations, reserve theater tickets, care 
for mail and phone calls, afford use 
of one of the three Estey Organs in 
the studio for the purpose of trying 
new organ music, etc. 
—SCHIRMER— 
G. Schirmer Inc., announces that Mr. 
Harold Flammer has become vice 
president and has transferred his 
Flammer stock to the Schirmer cata- 
logue as a distinct unit. Mr. Flammer 
joined the Schirmer organization in 
1913, retired to found his own busi- 
ness in 1917, purchased the Luckhardt 
& Belder business in 1925, and is now 
again associated in business with his 
friend of long standing, Mr. Carl En- 
gel, president of G. Schirmer, Inc. 
—M.T.N.A.— 
The annual meeting will be held in 
Cincinnati, Dec. 26-28, under the presi- 
dency of Wm. Arms Fisher, with Mr. 
C. Hugo Grimm chairman of the local 
committee. There will be concerts by 
the Cincinnati Symphony, Hermann 
Trio, Cincinnati String Quartet, etc. 








Ray HAstTIncs 
Mus. Doc. 
Organ Recitals 
Instruction 
Official Organist 
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Auditorium 
Los Angeles, 
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—HALL ORGAN CO.— 

Mr. F. Campkin is again, after an absence 
of 18 months, chief of the console depart- 
ment; his leave of absence enabled him 
to specialize in further investigation and 
experiment, with special attention to the 
new Hall console in Battell Chapel, Yale 
University. 

Mr. C. B. Floyd, vice president, gave a 
musicale in his home, when the organ 
solos were played on the Hall Organ 
through the means of records made by 
Bonnet, Eddy, Farnam, Goss-Custard, 
Heinroth, and Lemare. 
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—WEST. WASH. A.G.0.— 

The first of a series of informal after- 
noon recitals of the Chapter was given 
Oct. 20 on the 3m Austin in Swedish 
Baptist Church, Seattle, and was a great 
success, with a larger audience than usual. 
The players were Miss Esther Parker of 
St. Paul’s Church, Miss Amy Fredrick- 
son of Swedish Tabernacle, and Mr. John 
McDonald Lyon of St. Clement’s P. E. 
Guilmant’s First Sonata opened the pro- 
gram and Russell's Basket Weaver and 
Brewer’s Autumn Sketch represented 
American composers. 
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—WINNIPEG C. C. O— 

The 4th Annual Church Music Confer- 
ence was held Nov. 4 and 5. On the 
4th in Holy Trinity at 5:45 was a 
Choral Evensong, with music by 
Franck, Noble, Brahms, Bach, and 
Karg-Elert. The Evening Worship of 
the 5th in Westminster Church pre- 
sented music by Reger, Palestrina, 
Tallis, Widor, Shaw, Bach, and Pur- 
cell. There was also a very interest- 
esting Choral Demonstration based on 
the following program, with introduc- 
tory remarks by Mr. Peter Temple, 
and music by choirs directed by W. 
Davidson Thomas, George Doublas, 
Wilfred Layton, Herbert J. Sadler, and 
W. H. Anderson: 

Tudor Period: Byrd’s “O Christ 
Who are the Light and Day” (1543- 
1623) 

Restoration: Purcell’s “Remember 
not Lord our Offences” (1658-1695) 

18th Century: Boyce’s “O Where 
shall Wisdom be Found” (1710-1779) 

Early Victorian: Wesley’s “The 
Lord hath been Mindful of Us” (1810- 
1876) 

Modern English: Wood’s “O Thou 
the Central Orb” (1866-1927) 

Modern English: Howells’ “Here is 
the Little Door” 

This very live Center of the Can- 
adian College of Organists sets a 
werthy example to all similar orga- 
nizations, in presenting a constructive, 
instructive, and genuinely interesting 
program of this type. The recital 
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series in Westminster ‘Church includes 
the following: 

Nov. 17, Wilfred Layton 

Dec. 15, Ronald W. Gibson 

Jan. 5, Peter Temple 

Jan. 26, Henry H. Bancroft 

Feb. 16, Herbert J. Sadler 

Mr. Dupre gave a recital Oct. 23 on 
the Casavant in Grace Church, Winni- 
peg. 


—OBERLIN CONSERVATORY— 


About forty of the faculty and students 
journeyed to Berea Oct. 16 to hear Dupre 
on the Austin in Baldwin-Wallace 
College. 

Most of the organ graduates of last 
year's class hold positions as teachers in 
various colleges this year, though several 
are busy as church organists and direc- 
tors. Among the teachers: 

Mr. Theodore Hunt, Director of the 
Music, of Albright College, Reading, Pa. 

Miss Dorothy DeLancy, teaching piano 
and organ, University of Illinois, Urbana. 

Miss Catherine Carl, College Organist, 
Talledega College, Talledega, Ala. 

Miss Eunice Kettering, teaches organ, 
piano, and harmony, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Harrisonburg, Va 

Miss Martha emeite is also teaching 
in Virginia, at Sullins College, Bristol. 

Mr. Richard Jesson, at Manhattan, 
Kansas, teaching in the Music Depart- 
ment of the Manhattan State Agricultural 
College. 

Miss Marrie Stirling, as mentioned last 
month, continues at Oberlin Conser- 
vatory, as a teacher in the Theory De- 
partment. 

Of those holding church positions, Mr. 
Paul Humiston is at East Congregational, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Miss Frances K. Beach, at the Congre- 
gational Church, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 
closely associated with Vassar College. 

Miss Zelma Muth, First Evangelical 
Amherst, O., and is teaching piano and 
organ privately. 

—L.E.Y. 


—DR. DICKINSON— 


Dr. Clarence Dickinson, director of the 
new school of church music of Union 
Theological Seminary, gave the dedi- 
catory recital on the First Methodist’s 
4m, Bridgeport, Conn., Oct. 20, and 
drew a capacity audience which filled 
all adjoining rooms, and yet several 
hundred were turned away. The recital 
marked the conclusion of the exer- 
cises of dedication of the new Gothic 
church and parish buildings. 
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MR. LYNNWOOD FARNAM 
BrooKLyYN MuSEUM OF ARTS 

Jepson—Toccata G 
Couperin—Soeur Monique 
Purcell—Trumpet-Tune and Air 
Franck—Quasi Lento and Adagio Op. 16 
Handel—Presto (Con. 5) 
Bach—In Dulci Jubilo 
Baumgartner—Diverstissement (ms.) 
Karg-Elert—Mirrored Moon 
Jacob—Vintage 
Vierne—Westminster Chimes 

One of the most delightful organ re- 
citals was this dedication recital by Mr. 
Farnam. The organ sounded quite good, 
though the program gave no hint as to 
the builder; I heard many inquiries but 
no one seemed to know anything about 
the builder. 

Mrs. Blum, donor of the organ, made 
a short speech which I could not hear, 
but she appeared to be a charming and 
gentle little lady. Mayor Walker was 
scheduled to make the dedication speech 
and this gave Mr. Farnam plenty of po- 
lice protection. The Mayor sent a sub- 
stitute who made a long speech but was 
a poor substitute for “Our Jimmy.” 
There were perhaps 700 people in at- 
tendance and with the exception of two 
or three young women, who had appar- 
ently come for the purpose of seeing the 
Mayor, all remained throughout the pro- 
gram. 

The room in which the organ is housed 
is quite large and the console is in the 
balcony so that we were unable to see 
Mr. Farnam while he was playing. When 
responding to the applause Mr. Farnam 
would come to the rail and bow, giving 
the audience an opportunity to become ac- 
quainted with him. 

There was a great deal of applause for 
each number but the ones that seemed 
to please most were Mr. Baumgartner’s 
Divertissement, Karg-Elert’s Mirrored 
Moon, and Jacob’s Vintage. Mr. Baum- 
gartner’s was a sprightly and most inter- 
esting number and deserves wide popu- 
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larity in the recital field. The program 
was skilfully thought out and kept the in- 
terest of the audience for the entire pro- 
gram. Every composition was a beauti- 
fully colored picture; to my mind no one 
can color a Karg-Elert in the way that 
Mr. Farnam does. It was a rare treat. 
—d’Y.N.A. 

J. SIDNEY LEWIS, Works Account- 
ant of the San Francisco office of the 
Bethlehem Shipbuilding Cornoration, has 
published a “Christmas Carol” of his own, 
dedicated to the Philharmonic Chorus of 
San Mateo County. It is a two-page 
work in 4-part harmony suitable for chor- 
al bodies of large proportions. 

The Bible with its “all men are liars” 
has its laugh on your Scribe, for just this 
week comes the announcement that the 
Art Museum has decided to resume its 
organ recitals, beginning with a lecture 
recital by Dr. Francis L. York, last year’s 
honorary curator, and continuing every 
Thursday during the season. 
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Mus. Doc., F.A.G.O. 
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Trinity Lutheran Church 
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Teacher of 
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Organist-Director, 
Temple Mishkan Israel 
Center Congregation Church 
New Haven, Conn. 
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F.A.G.0. 
FOX WEST COAST 
THEATRES 
Res.: 1250 S. Western Avenue, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 





. ELIzaABETH 
VAN FLEET VOSSELLER 


Founder of the 
Flemington Children’s Choirs 


Studio: Flemington, N. J. 
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Appointment 
Book 


The utmost convenience, econ- 
omy, and handsome appear- 
ance. 416 pages, continuous 
so that you can begin any day, 
interrupt at will, and resume 
when ready, without loss of a 
single page. One page to a 
day, seven pages each week, 
and a blank page at the end 
of each week for summary. 
Arranged for  quarter-hour 
periods, 8:00 a.m. to 8:15 p.m., 
fifty appointments each day. 
A Telephone Directory with 
room for 200 names. 4% x 
6%, convenient for the coat- 
pocket, handsomely bound. 


$1.50 postpaid 


ORGAN INTERESTS INC, 
467 City Hall Station 
New York, N. Y. 
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Historic Churches of the World 


By Rosert B. Lupy 


7 x 10, 325 pages, profusely illustrated 


$5.00 


The publisher’s edition has been sold; the Author’s supply was 
almost entirely destroyed by fire; only a few copies remain. 
A delightful reference work (by a hotel proprietor and business 
man) in story and picture, covering Europe and America. A 
book you will cherish and oft refer to. 
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135 Schools and Colleges 
own 200 Moller Organs 


The most severe test for any organ is in the Conserva- 
tory, School, or College. These purchasers realize the 
necessity of absolute dependability. M. P. Moller organs 
are superior in dependability, in action, and in tone. 
They must be. In his half a century of organ manu- 
facture, M. P. Moller strove to this end, and his accom- 
plishment is indisputably evidenced in the satisfaction of 
the owners of M. P. Moller Organs—6000 of them built 
in half a century. 


“T want to tell you how well 
the thirteen Organs installed in 
the Eastman School of Music 
by your company have stood up 
after eight years of continuous 
daily service. We have had al- 
most no trouble with the action 
in the organs or consoles, and 
the quality remains unimpaired. 
They have already given as 
much service as the average 
church organ would give in fifty 
years. 

“Very sincerely yours, 
(Signed) Harold Gleason.” 


Each of the thirteen Moller 
Organs in the Eastman School 
of Music, Rochester, N. Y., has 
already given as much service 
as an average church organ 
would be required to give in 
fifty years. The dependability 
of M. P. Moller Organs is abso- 
lutely proved. Another ex- 
ample is the performance of the 
six Moller Organs in the Ober- 
lin Conservatory, Oberlin, Ohio, 
Frank H. Shaw, Director. “Sat- 
isfactory service” must be built 
into every M. P. Moller Organ. 


Let us send you a DeLuxe booklet, just off the press, telling you 
the Moller story in a most interesting manner 


M. P. MOLLER 


The World’s Largest Manufacturers of Pipe Organs 
HAGERSTOWN, MARYLAND 


PLANT AND ExecuTive OFFIcEs -— 


1626 California St., Denver, Colo. 
1514 Forbes St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
1009 First Ave., Seattle, Wash. 
Medical Arts Bidg., Memphis, Tenn. 


1203 Loew Bldg., 1540 Broadway, New York. 4109 Lyndale Ave. S., Minneapolis, Minn. 
1203 Franklin Trust Bldg., Philadelphia. 223 W. Seventh St., Cincinnati, O. 
6054 Cottage Grove Ave., Chicago, IIl. 129 North Ave. N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 

116 Golden Gate Ave., San Francisco, Calif. 10 E. Glenwood Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Organ For Sale 
A 2-20 organ of good make, only two 
years old, now on Long Island, is of- 
fered for sale at attractive price. It 
can be examined at any time by ap- 
pointment. Address W. H., 467 City 
Hall Station, New York, N. Y. 


Art of Organ Building 
Wanted 
Second-hand set of Audsley’s “Art of 
Organ Building” is desired, at reason- 
able cost. Address M. M. R., 467 City 
Hall Station, New York, N. Y. 


“Art of Organ Building” 
by Audsley 

There were 1250 copies of this monu- 
mental work published in the first and 
only edition and then the plates were 
destroyed. The price rose from $30 to 
$50, $75, and finally to the present price, 
$100 a set for the perfect de luxe auto- 
graphed edition in new and unused 
copies. There are only a few sets avail- 
able. No effort is being made to sell 
them. This notice is printed merely for 
the convenience of any who may be in- 
terested. Enquiries may be addressed 
to Organ Interests, 7.9 467 City Hall 
Station, New York, N. 
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Detroit 


By Apram RAy TYLER 
Official Representative 








Has the organist passed out of the movie 
picture? For many years the theater or- 
ganist has laughed his fellow church 
musician to scorn, assuring him that he 
was a fool to waste his time on the 
church which neither appreciated nor paid 
him, but I find the woods full of men 
and women, begging to be advised where 
they can get into a church. The reading 
of Schaufler’s “Beethoven,” which no 
musician can afford to miss, has brought 
to mind how great is sometimes the re- 
ward of posterity to those whom con- 
temporariety has denied. And so it will 
perhaps be regarding the church or- 
ganist of real devotion, some future gen- 
eration will be told how great he is. 


In Detroit, organ music has apparently 
received a body blow, for the Institute of 
Arts has given over its music problems 
to a pianist, who seems to have made 
little provision for the use of the organ 
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in the Museum Auditorium. He is fur- 
nishing very interesting Historical Lec- 
tures and programs, which organists 
might well attend, to their profit as well 
as pleasure. 


The local Guild begins the year crippled, 
in a way, by the resignation of Beecher 
Aldrich from the deanship. An interest- 
ing meeting opened the year, Oct. 24th, at 
the Church of the Messiah, and Ernest 
Ibbotsen gave an interesting talk with 
photographs on his year in Europe. 


We have had Morris Gest’s great 
“Miracle” too, and we have Gabrilowitsch 
back at the desk. Never was a greater 
performance than his Cesar Franck Sym- 
phony which only an organist who was at 
the same time a great improvisateur could 
have written. The Bohemians too are 
under way, under Francis York’s Presi- 
dency, and bid fair to have another ban- 
ner year. 


So we are off again. Way off in some 
ways, as above will evidence, but not so 
badly off as the stock market. Fortu- 
nately most Detroit musicians were too 
poor to be caught in the smash. 
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Subscription Credits 


are allowed to all subscribers who add a 
new name to our subscription lists. Our 
profession is no better in the broad pub- 
lic eye than its weakest links. The more 
influence we can bring to bear upon 
every organist in America, the better will 
conditions be for each one of us in- 
dividually. 

Send in your new subscribers with 
check for each at $2.00 a year to any 
address in the world and your own sub- 
scription will be advanced three months 
and a card of notification and thanks 
sent you. 


pewe 


Students Rate 


ig a special one-dollar subscription allow- 
ed for organists who are actually study- 
ing organ playing, theory, church music, 
or theater music, with a teacher; and 
renewals are granted at that rate as long 
as the person is continuing his actual 
lessons under direct supervision of a 
teacher of music. 

Teachers themselves are invited to 
take advantage of this for their pupils, 
sending subscriptions direct; if the 
teacher fails to do this for the student, 
the student may do it for himself, giv- 


, 








Of Interest to Readers 


EVERY man owes some of his time to the profession to which he belongs, 
said Theodore Roosevelt. To those of our readers who are actuated by 
the same idealism these lines are presented. 


Rew 


All of this means you. If you fail to do these three things, ur profession 
is just that much hindered: But if you act upon all of them, if you enroll 
every one of your students, your friends, and your library, you than be- 
come a cooperating factor in spreading through the profession a deeper 
interest and a better practise, and through the public correct information 
along strictly professional lines. Success for all, failure for none. Each 
for each other, none for himself alone. 


The American Organist, 467 City Hall Station, New York 


ing with his remittance the name and 
address of his teacher. 


Library Subscriptions 


are allowed a special rate only to our 
own subscribers, who wish to have their 
profession represented on the reading 
tables of the Public Library of their own 
City, and who donate a subscription to 
the Library because the funds of the 
Librarian do not permit of subscriptions 
to such magazines. Your local Library 
has many other professions represented. 
Yours is perhaps entirely neglected. 

Send a subscription today for your 
Public Library and we will send a reply 
postcard to the Librarian informing him 
who has donated the subscription; the 
reply half of the card is addressed to 
you and carries an acknowledgement of 
the subscription, which is signed by the 
Librarian and mailed to you direct. 

If the public can gradually be inform- 
ed of the best thought and practise of 
the organ profession, conditions will be 
vastly improved for all of us. Even if 
the busy reader does no more than look 
at the illustrations and read the cap- 
tions under them, he will still be un- 
consiously undergoing the process of 
education regarding the organ and or- 
ganist. 
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Books and Music for the Organist 








Books 


AMERICAN ORGANIST, THE, complete sets of the magazine by 
yearly Volumes, twelve copies to the set; separate issues 25c a copy; 
$2.50 a Volume; more pages and illustrations per dollar than any 
other work on the organ. Or send $1.00 for an assortment of a dozen 
mixed copies, and state date your subscription originally began so you 
don’t get copies you have already seen. 

ART OF ORGAN BUILDING by George Ashdown Audsley: In two 
volumes, De Luxe autographed edition only, 9 x 13, 1,365 pages, four 
hundred plates, hand-made paper, bound in half-vellum. Price on 
request. 

EAR TRAINING, FIRST STEPS by Cuthbert Harris, 75c: For 
teacher or for self-help if a friend is willing; a practical little work 
on a vital part of a musician’s equipment: 9 x 12, 21 pages. 

ENCYCLOPEDIA OF MUSIC AND MUSICIANS by Waldo Selden 
Pratt, $6.00; Revised and enlarged version, 1924; 1,450 articles, 7,500 
persons, 235 community records, etc. etc.; 6% x 9%, 976 pages, il- 
lustrated. 

ENGLISH CHURCH MUSIC by Gardner and Nicholson, $4.00: In- 
valuable information for the student and beginner, refreshing and in- 
spiring for the professional; deals with practical church music at its 
best; 6% x 8%, 232 pages, numerous examples. 

FIRST LESSONS ON THE ORGAN by Gordon Balch Nevin, $1.50. 
“The purpose is to provide a close-knit and systematic approach to 
the organ, with economy of time and energy; to cover the student’s 
needs during the first year or less; 9 x 12, 96 pages. 

HINTS ON ORGAN ACCOMPANIMENT by Clifford Demarest, $1.00: 
Full of practical suggestions, thoroughly illustrated, recommended to 
beginners especially; 5 x 7, 43 pages. 

HISTORIC CHURCHES OF THE WORLD by Robert B. Ludy, $5.00: 
A delightful reference work in stery and picture, covering Europe and 
America; of incalculable inspirational value for church organists; a 
book you will cherish and oft refer to; beautifully printed; 7 x 10, 
325 pages, most profusely and finely illustrated. 

HISTORY OF AMERICAN MUSIC, by Louis C. Elson, $6.00. In- 
valuable to the musician, packed with information, delightfully writ- 
ten; endorsed by T.A.O. without reservation; 1925 edition, 7 x 10, 423 
pages, profusely and beautifully illustrated. 

HOUSE OF GOD by Ernest H. Short, $7.50: For serious readers 
who want something to think about, as the foundation upon which 
to build their own program of ckurch music. One of the unusual 
books of the age, “a study of religion as expressed in ritual carried 
out in houses made with hands....man’s attempts to express his faith 
in stone.” Of particular interest, charm, and inspiration for the 
a organist. 7 x 10, 340 pags, profusely and beautifully illus- 
trated. 

MODERN ORGAN by Ernest M. Skinner, $1.25: Deals with the main 
features of the successfully artistic modern organ; 7% x 11, illustra- 
tions and drawings. 

MODERN ORGAN STOPS, by Noel A. Bonavia-Hunt, $2.75: “A 
practical guide to the nomenclature, construction, voicing, and artistic 
use” of organ “‘stops’’ by one of England’s foremost experimenters and 
voicers; 7 x 10, 112 pages, many drawings; about three weeks for 
delivery. 

ORGAN IN FRANCE by Wallace Goodrich, $3.00: A handsome book, 
a study of French organs, delightful and informative, invaluable to 
organists: 6 x 9, 169 pages, finely illustrated. 

ORGAN REGISTRATION by Everett E. Truette, $2.50: Practical 
discussion on all phases of registration, for the serious student; 6 x 
9, 264 pages. 

ORGAN STOPS by George Ashdown Audsley, $2.50: The organist’s 
one indispensable book by the world’s master of organs, illustrated, 
every register from Acuta to Zinken described; 6 x 9, 294 pages. 

ORNAMENTS IN MUSIC by Harry F. Fay, 75c: Explicit illustra- 
tions coverirg the many ornamental grace-notes etc., showing exactly 
how to play each one: 4% x 7. 87 pages. 

PALESTRINA’S STYLE AND THE DISSONANCE by Knud Jeppe- 
son, $6.00: A handsomely printed, profusely illustrated took that 
deals in masterly fashion with the music of one of the greatest names 
in music, whose works have lived four centuries already and will live 
many times that age. ‘The one great work on Palestrina; recom- 
mended unreservedly to every serious musician; 7 x 10, 272 pages, 
paper-bound, profusely illustrated. 

PLAINSONG ACCOMPANIMENT by J. H. Arnold, $4.25: A book 
that displaces the shadowy notions most of us have of Gregorian 
chants by a clear knowledge of the whole subject and places within 
reach of every reader an easy ability to properly and skilfully ex- 
temporize accompaniments to these immortal melodies in the ancient 
modes; 7 x 10, 173 pages, profusely illustrated with examples. 

PRIMER OF ORGAN REGISTRATION by Gordon Balch Nevin, 
$1.50: With examples, a practical work; 5 x 8, 95 pages. 

SAINT-SAENS: HIS LIFE AND ART by Watson Lyle, $2.00: An 
unusually interesting biograpny full of informative materials; 5 x 7, 
210 pages, one photo, many thematics 

STYLE IN MUSICAL ART by C. Hubert H. Parry, $4.50; For 
serious students of music and professional musicians, an inspirational, 
informative, suggestive treatise on the structure and spirit of composi- 
tion; 6 x 9, 432 pages. 

TECHNIQUE AND ART OF ORGAN PLAYING by Clarence Dickin- 
ton, $5.00: First 54 pages give illustrated instructions, and then fol- 
low 201 pages of exercises and pieces with instruction; to help the 
student help himself; 10 x 13, 257 pages. 
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(All Books sent postage prepaid; cash with order; no “on selection” privileges) 









Send all orders direct tt ORGAN INTERESTS INC. 





TEMPLE OF TONE by George Ashdown Audsley, $7.50; The post- 
humous work of the greatest authority on the organ the world has 
ever produced; summarizes the artistic possibilities of the organ of 
the future as already outlined in his other books, and adds an hitherto 
unpublished wealth of new materials; many actual specifications with 
detailed comments. We recommend it to every organist and builder; 
7 x 10, 262 pages. 

VOICE PRODUCTION, FUNDAMENTALS OF, by Artiur L. Man- 
chester, $1.25: Invaluable lessuns in tone-production for the choir- 
master, whether wit2 child or adult choirs; arranged in lesson form, 
illustrated adequately with examples; a book that can form the basis 
of choir work for a period of years; 5 x 8, 92 pages. 


Reprints 


BACH CHORAL PRELUDES FOR LITURGICAL YEAR, by Albert 
Riemenschneider, gratis on request with any other order: An index 
of these famous choralpreludes, giving German original text with 
cross-index covering three famous editions, and two, three, or four 
English translations of the German original, showing how to use each 
Choralprelude in the church services; imperfect pamphlet, 7 x 10, 6 
pages. 

‘BUYING PRODUCTS OF ART AND TASTE, the John Ruskin quo- 
tation, to help the purchaser see the necessity of paying the price 
for the kind of an organ he wants to own. Sent gratis on request to 
any reader in touch with an actual prospective purchaser. 

HOW TO BUY THE BEST ORGAN, by T. Scott Buhrman, F. A. G. 
O., an argument for direct dealing and the elimination of improper 
interference; sent gratis on request to any reader in touch with an 
actual prospective purchaser. 4 x 9, 12 pages. 

RELATIVITY, By C. Albert Tufts, 20c: A study of organ accent 
and technic in its most modern practice—the only original ideas on 
accent that have been put into print in the past decade; pamphlet 9 
x 12, 7 pages. 

SPACE REQUIREMENTS by Leslie N. Leet, an organ builder, 20c: A 
practical and authoritative discussion of the space your new organ 
will need, written so you can figure it for yourself; six illustrations 
drawn to scale; 9 x 12, & pages. 

SPECIFICATION FORM, by T.A.O. Editorial staff, gratis on re- 
quest with any other order, gratis to builders and organ architects 
at any time: Full instructions how to typewrite Specifications in the 
Form devised and adopted by T.A.O. 

TONE-PRODUCTION LESSONS FOR THE CHOIRMASTER by 
Arthur L. Manchester, 30c: Twelve practical Lessons, 24 exercises, 
of incalulable value in showing the choirmaster how to improve the 
tone of his choir, whether senior or junior, mixed voices or boy-choir; 
pamphlet 7 x 10. 25 pages. 

WIDOR “SYMPHONIES” PROGRAM NOTES, by Albert Riemen- 
schneider, 20c: Detailed Notes’on each movement of the ten “Sym- 
phonies” for organ by Widor, written with explanatory preface by the 
foremost Widor pupil; pamphlet 9 x 12, 7 pages. 


Music 

BACH: FORTY-EIGHT PRELUDES AND FUGUES, four books of 
music and text, $5.00 complete: The immortal ‘“well-tempered clavi- 
chord,” for piano, new edition, the world’s greatest studies for finger 
training, especially valuable to organists. 

SOLO TO GREAT, 15 pieces, $1.00: All of them formerly pub- 
lished separately; 13 original, 2 transcriptions; real musical values; 
12 x 9, 80 pages 

STANDARD ORGAN PIECES, 114 pieces, 441 pages, $3.00 paper 
cover, $5.00 cloth: The greatest value for the least money, original 
compositions and transcriptions, all on three-staff scores, 29 are classics; 
79 are musical gems that make friends for organists who play them; 
49 easy. 45 medium, 20 difficult; 9 x 12, 441 pages. f 

SWINNEN (FIRMIN): PEDAL CADENZA for Widor’s 5th “Sym.” 
Allegro, 40c: Invaluable practise material, adds brilliance to a con- 
cert program; 4-page insert for your copy of the “Symphony.” (Re- 
quires 32-note) 


Accessories 


APPOINTMENT BOOK for professionals. 416 pages, 4% x 6% hand- 
somely bound, arranged for quarter-hourly appointments; one page for 
each day of the week, and an eighth page for summary each week: 
calendared by day of the week but not by month or year—hence no 
loss of space for vacation periods. The finest Appointment Book ever 
published. $1.50. 

BINDERS for permanently preserving copies of The American 
Organist, Volumes 9 x 12, beautiful materials, gold-stamped; each 
binder holds one Volume of 12 copies, in loose-leaf form, but books 
eannot fall out of the binder. $2.10 each. 

FOLDERS for temporarily preserving your copy of The Amer- 
ican Organist or any magazine or music of similar size, beautiful 
material, gold-stamped; each Folder holds but one magazine or its 
equivalent in pages. $1.05 each. One Binder and one Folder to one 
address, $3.00. 

PHOTOGRAPHS of British Consoles and Cases, by Gilbert Benham, 
British photographer to T.A.O. 2/6 to 6/6 according to size” Hundreds 
of subjects available, mostly 6% x 4%; console photos with every 
stop-knob inscription readable under a glass; write to Mr. Benham 
direct at Bramerton, King Edward Road, New Barnet, Herts, England. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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FRONT COVERS 


Organ Case, by Dom Bedos, January 
San Antonio Auditorium, February 
St. George’s, New York March 
Boston Music Hall Organ, April 
Cathedral of St. John, May 

St. Mark’s in the Bouwerie, June 
Idlewild Presb., Memphis, July 
First M. E., Tulsa, August 
Carnegie Hall, September 
Tanneberger Case, October 
Weingarten Monastery, November 
Cleveland Temple, December 


FRONTISPIECES 
University of Chicago, 16 
Dr. Caspar P. Koch, 80 
“Beauty,” by Bauman Lowe, 144 
Mr. S. Wesley Sears, 208 
Dr. J. Christopher Marks, 272 
Mr. Wm. A. Goldworthy, 336 
Mr. Lynnwood Farnam, 400 
Dr. Roland Diggle, 464 
Carnegie Hall Console, 528 
Mr. Wm. H. Barnes, 592 
Mr. Palmer Christian, 656 
“Christmas,” by E. C. Douglas, 720 


EDITORIALS 
Thanksgiving, 17 
Herewith, 81 
Bauman Lowe, 145 
Honest Thinking, 209 
An Epoch-making Organ, 273 
Chiefly the Builders, 337 
Readjustments, 401 
Shall We Prove It? 465 
Being Practical, 529 
Time for Work, 593 
Misreading, 657 
Ring Out, 721 


ARTICLES 
American Composers: 
Article 10: Joseph W. Clokey, 536 

By Gordon Balch Nevin 
Bach’s Leipzig, 660 

By G. Griss Simpson 
Carillon Invasion, 147 

By Sherman J. Kreuzburg 
Chimes vs. Chimes, 722 

By Everett E. Truette 
Christian, Palmer, 662 
Concord and Dissonance, 213 

By Walter H. Nash 
Consonance and Dissonance, 600 

By S. Harrison Lovewell 
Creative Music Teaching, 476 

By Frederick Schlieder 
Dunham, Henry M., 667 

An Appreciation 
Fontainebleau from the Inside, 483 
Fontainebleau from the Other Side, 406 

By Gerald Reynolds 
German Holiday, 468 

By Dr. Oscar E. Schminke 
Koch, Dr. Caspar, 25th Anniversary, 85 

By Harvey B. Gaul 
Life of a Musician, 723 

By Henry M. Dunham 
New Field to Cultivate, 403 

By Amele LeBruen 
Organ Recitals—Free, 167, 229 

By Thorndike Luard ° 
Peterboro Cathedral, 532 

By Ernest E. Adcock 
Professionalism, 214 

By Rowland W. Dunham 
Sears, S. Wesley, 211 

An Appreciation 
Second Organistic Pilgrimage, 597 

By G. Criss Simpson 


Tempo for Bach, 18 

By Carl Paige Wood 
Tremulant, 339 

By Harold Schwab 
Women Organists, 19 

By Two of Them 


HISTORICAL REVIEWS 

Adirondack Festival, 494 
A. G. O.: 

8th Convention, Memphis, 300, 360, 425, 
Carnegie Hall Opening, 743 
Dickinson’s Historical Recitals, 169 
Fischer & Bro. Celebrate, 299 
Kilgen Family, 297 
Longwood Organ, 741 
N. A. O.: 

21st Convention, Toronto, 493, 595 

Maine Convention, 686 

N. J. Rally, 431 
New Haven Opening, 106 
St. George’s, New York, 166 
Tulsa’s Organ World, 104 


PICTORIALLY 

See also Covers, Frontispieces, Organs 
and Personals 
Canceller Bars, Austin, 389 
Coupler-Board, Willis, 91 
Memphis Sky-line, 300 
Primary Action, Austin, 643 
Vibra-Harp, Deagan, 264, 544 
Swell-Shades, Austin, 450 
Forehead-Stick, 557 
Groups 

Athens College Class, 687 
Flemington Choirs 1929 Class, 405 
Kilgen Family, 296 
New York, Paulist Fathers Choir, 614 
Riemenschneider Master Class, 601 
Toledo, First Cong. Choir, 485 
Westfield, Congregational Choir, 408 


THE ORGAN 
See also Organs and Buildings 
Mr. Barnes’ Comments, 22, 88, 149, 216, 
286, 341, 409, 603, 670, 730 

Accessories, 480 
Atlantic City Organ, 273 
Builder’s Viewpoint, 342 

By Maurice E. Hardy 
Combination Pistons, 91 
Console Equipment, 91 

By Henry Willis 
Correction, 345 
Diapasons, 673 

By E. B. George 
Fetishes and Taboos, 217 

By C. Seibert Losh 
Improvements, 732 
Memphis Municipal Organ, 341 
Minuette, 674 
Mixtures, 90 

By Max Hess 
Mixtures’ Tonal Structure, 88 
Organ Architect, 545 

By Tyler Turner 
Persuading Your Church to Buy, 149 
Residence Organs, 603 
Small Organ, 286, 479, 730 

By Arthur Smyth 
Song of Thanksgiving, 670 
Specification Printing, 26, 155 
Tonal Design, 410 

By Senator Emerson L. Richards 
University Organs, 22 
Vibra-Harp, 543 
Whys and Wherefores, 277, 671 

By Senator Emerson L. Richards 

By J. B. Jamison 


THE CHURCH 


Mr. Dunham’s Comments, 28, 93, 156, 220, 
288, 348, 418, 483, 551, 609, 676, 733 
Accompanying the Service, 677, 734 
By Walter Lindsay 
Anthem Containers, 224 
As It Should Be, 31 
Boychoir Work by Analysis, 31, 289 
Building Fine Choir Music, 610 
By Franklin Glynn 
Calendar Suggestions, 30, 98, 160, 223, 289, 
348, 421, 487, 553, 614, 680, 736 
Catholic Column, 10, 136, 681 
By Frederick W. Goodrich 
Children’s Choirs, 30, 98, 221, 486 
By Miss Vosseller 
Choral Presentations, 222 
By LeRoy V. Brant 
Father Finn and His Choir, 612 
By William Ripley Dorr 
Flemington Choirs 34th Graduation, 405 
Going the Rounds, 736 
Heavenly Rest, New York, 290 
Negro-Spiritual Service, 419 
Palestrina First? 484 
By Don H. Copeland 
Personal: Miss Andrew, 487 
Repertoire and Review, 10, 72, 138, 202, 
328, 456, 520, 646, 714 
Catholic, 10, 136, 206 
St. Mark’s in Bouwerie, 349 
Salaries Need Revision, 553 
By James J. Healy 
Service Selections, 32, 99, 161, 224, 290, 
353, 421, 488, 554, 614, 681, 737 - 
Vocal Basis, 679 
By A. Leslie Jacobs 
Volunteer Choirs, 29, 94, 221, 552 
By A. Leslie Jacobs 
What to Do? 157 
By C. Harold Einecke 


PHOTOPLAYING 
As They Like It, 226 
By James Emory Scheirer 
Can They Do It? 355 
By Malcolm Thomson 
Capitol City Club, 558 
Classification for Organists, 422, 615 
Fall and Decline of Tibia Tooter, 33 
By James Emory Scheirer 
Few Fundamentals, 102 
By Wade Hamilton 
From Cleveland, New York, Philadelphia, 
292 
By Paul A. Heidemann 
By Malcolm Thomson 
Good Idea, 557 
Great Aid, 164 
Hints on Pedaling, 556 
By Barbara Bishop 
Kinura, 616 
Men, 682 
By Barbara Bishop 
Personals: 
Mr. Fred Feibel, 34, 684 
Mrs. May M. Mills, 165 
Photoplayer’s Delight, 35 
Registrational Possibilities, 225 
By Vermond Knauss 
Rivoli, 740 
Rumpus Ridge Jubilant, 163 
James Emory Scheirer 
Standardization Made Easy, 356 
By Barbara Bishop 
Stealing Our Stuff, 684 
By Aaron Burr 
Synorgaphone, 423, 617 
Take Two Jumps Ahead, 162 
By Wade Hamilton 
Tempest, 424 
By Rowland W. Dunham 
Themes, 357 
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This Changing World, 357 
Time to Take Stock, 489 

By Malcolm Thomson 
To Arms, 294 

By Leonard M. Dearden 
Tone-Families Defined, 100 

By Vermond Knauss 
Unsound Sound Business, 616 
What Next? 738 
What Others Think, 555 
What to Do? 293 
Whoosis of Rumpus Ridge, 490 
By James Emory Scheirer 


COLUMNS and FEATURES 


Advertising Talks, 230 
Artistic “Temperature,” 619 
By Fay Simmons Davis 
Back of the Merry Publisher, 50, 110, 496, 
Calendar, 109, 170, 231, 315, 362, 431, 495, 
570, 618, 688, 748 
Community Singing, 685 
By Fay Simmons Davis 
Corrections, 183, 248, 251, 345, 566, 631, 
744 
Critiques: 
Mr. Christian, 308 
Mr. Dupre, 744 
Mr. Farnam, 360, 742 
St. George’s, 248 
Descant Singing, 685 
By Fay Simmons Davis 
Events Forecast, 52, 252 
Eyes Open, 687 
How We Did It, 359 
By Walter Wismar 
Keeping Warm, 737 
Music: 
“Christmas Carol,” by Douglas, 720 
“Praise Alleluia,” by Goldsworthy, 350 
Poems: 
An Excellent New Ballad, by Lindsay, 


599 
Ode to the Squeakies, by Munter, 357 
Truth, by Lane, 675 
Prizes and Contests, 38, 169, 179, 249, 252, 
316, 369, 433, 562 
Recital Selections, 39, 118, 170, 310, 330, 
390, 504, 518, 582, 692, 710 
Repertoire and Review: 
Books, 70, 202, 266, 328, 394, 458, 586, 
646 
Collections, 8 
Current, 74, 140, 268, 394, 460, 650, 716 
Foreign, 76, 204, 396, 458, 522, 586 
Music of the Month, 392, 456, 522, 588, 
650, 714 
Organ, 6, 70, 134, 200, 392, 454, 520, 
584, 712 
Sonatas and Suites, 454, 584, 712 
Review of the Times, 243, 370 
By Frederick W. Goodrich 


PERSONALS 

*With Photo 
Allen, W. D., *40, 755 
Anderson, F. V., 297 
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Andrews, Miss A., 487 
Asper, F., *178, 427 
Austin, E., *231 
Bain, Mrs. T. A., *373 
Baldwin, S. A., 316, 382 
Barnes, B., *34 
Barnes, W. H., *592 
Barrows, D. S., *546 
Baumgartner, H. L., 106 
Blake, G., *172 
Buhl, P. H., *547 
Burleigh, H. T., *416 
Camp, H. U., *169 
Cannon, T. Y., *179 
Carrington-Thomas, Mrs. V., 297 
Carson, P., *38 
Chapman, C., 695 
Christian, P., 168, 308, *441, 582, *662 
Church, F. M., 686 
Clokey, J. W., 536, 692 
Collins, H. G., 251 
Cooper, H. V. C., 358 
Courboin, C. M., *426, *493 
Crawford, J., 293 
Cronham, C. R., 636 
Curtis, C. H. K., 370 
Dann, A., *234, *427 
Deagan, J. C., *171 
Dickinson, Dr. C., 156, 169, 698 
Diggle, Dr. R., *464 
Dimmermann, E. E., 628 
Ditson, C. H., 362 
Donley, W. H:, 362 
Dunham, H. M., 362, *667 
Dunham, R. W., 626 
Dunkley, F., 630 
Dupre, M., 744 
Egener, Dr. F. T., 493 
Eigenschenck, E., *427, 678, 753 
Eversden, Dr. P. B., *128 
Eville, V., *362 
Farnam, L., *69, 174, 360, *400, 421, 742, 
728 
Farrow, Dr. M., 289 
Federlein, G. H., *192 
Feibel, F., 34, 684 
Feringer, F. C., *403, *631 
Finn, Father, *613 
Floyd, C. B., *608 
Forster, P. H., 424, 557, 692 
Foster, S., 307, *363 
Frazee, H. N., *168 
Frazee, L. H., *168 
Fuhrmann, E. A., 518 
Funkhouser, H., 109 
Galbraith, W. H., *174 
Glynn, F., *426, *630 
Goldsworthy, W. A., *336 
Goodwin, H., 572 
Grasse, E., *232 
Grosh, P. E., *688 
Guthrie, Dr. N., *354 
Hartline, C. W., 354 
Helfenstein, J. M., 431 
Hoffman, W., *557 
Hofman, J., *69 
Hovdesven, E. A., *372 





Jacobs, A. L., 694 

James, P., *58 

Jepson, H. B., *67 

Kelly, Mrs. M., *617 
Kemmer, G. W., *160, 419 
Kimball, E., *182 

Klein, Miss, C., *680 

Koch, Dr. C. P., *80, 85 
Kurth, B. L., *289 
Lockwood, Mrs. C. M., *495 
Losh, C. S., *661 

Lowe, B., *145, 288, 363 
Luard, T., *432 

Mansfield, Dr. O. A., *31 
Marks, Dr. J. C., *29, *272, 290, 366 
Marr, D., *686 

Marzo, E., 435 

Mather, J. W., *345 

McAIll, R. L., *494 

McAmis, H., 183 

McPhee, W., 318 
Mervynne, D. S., 170 

Mills, Mrs. M. M., *165 
Moller, Dr. M. P., *296 
Morgan, Dr. I. J., *242 
Mottet, Dr. H., 492 

Moyer, Miss H. J., 489 
Mueller, C. F., 29, *32, *746 
Munson, Mrs, L. J., 565 
Murphee, C. L., 154 

Murry, Miss M., *37 
Nevins, W. I., 737 

Noe, J. T., 176 

Norden, N. L., 746 

Otis, P. A., 440 

Philippi, D. R., 382 
Reiland, Dr. K., *203 
Richards, Senator E. L., *426 
Richards, G. D., 572, 633 
Riemenschneider, A., 104, *320, *601 
Riesberg, Mrs. F. W., *376 
Riesberg, F. W., *376 
Roosevelt, H. L., *263 
Ross, H. C. M., *438 
Russell, Dr. A., 510 
Scheirer, J. E., *619 
Schleider, F., *477 

Sears, S. W,, *211 

Seibert, H. F., *109, 114, 118, 297, 432 
Steutermann, A., *427 
Strong, T., *739 

Stuyvesant, P., *340 
Sutphin, Miss C., 736 
Swinnen, F., 345 

Sykes, H. A., *420 

Tanner, Dr. C. P., *485, 750 
Taylor, E. L., *558 
Thompson, M., 423 

Titus, P., *611 

Van Dusen, F., 695 
Vosseller, Miss E. V. F., *407 
Wales, C., 572 

Ward, Mrs. G., 332 

Watkin, W. A., 437, 506 
Weaver, P., 704 

Wild, H. M., 234 

Yarroll, H. R., 418 

Yon, P. A., *439, 628, 743 
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ORGANS AND BUILDINGS HOUSING THEM 


a—Article. b—Building 
of mechanism, pipework, or detail. p—Photo of case or interior of auditorium. s—Stoplist. 


photo. c—Console photo. d—Digest or detail of Stoplist. m—Photo 


Ala.: Montevallo ...... Alabama College ............ PE PDO See PCE CB b323 
Calif.: Berkeley ....... Tey Os Bs es ask ess doses OS TE, CORFE CEE E: acs671 
EE ree MAGE BAS RG ives atk odaanea® ig eee ashe mise aes gba $153 
San Francisco ....... COIVESY: TNO. & oases vase b ts PEERED. Sas u cae meebo loka > kes hae tae c4 
San Francisco ....<+. sree GARMIN (6055 ase5 00 oe SR 8? ogee oss eb oes aca Fah ene b398 
San Franvisco ....... Uh MOON Boo Tab x 500.0 bale eS OE ETT rer re. b497 
San Gabriel ........- Mission Playhouse ........... PI i ois soc de a eee eee Gots bp135 
Gol: Boulder. ...0i00% LIRA. 1 A ONONDUG:, 900 a5 5 a eee BOR. 5556 5535s. ee bac w ee abs24 
Conn.: Bridgeport ..... aU Ry Seer ere BINT. o's ket wae been Geko ee bn Gok $732 
NES fa icons osc CONE RENEE. cGNG ss US Sos Va oineu Lop oe tn tub one sea OS om CRONE EoUaS b148 
New Haven ......... Ee RRS RRNN  cer ey hnd Sotrans san vue acs107,bcp480 
2 CS eee ae | oe Oe, Clr | RS AAPOR eee rre NES LP b516 
TORO 5s 0. sins BRGONEY 580 2585.5 5 48a pase sin KIRUOEE.. ody bam Cee DanWisd sae eae Seer bp575 
West Haven ......... C. B. Floyd’s Residence ..... RRQE ean ows ps See rua re Seabee acps606 
Del.: Wilmington ..... [UNI 36's cance seas ceo PRR, 653 sia c5ge Cone as345,bp364,a741 
19, ee aweeton. 5 Sime Prep. ogi ice cise ds PUIMNTORRCL AME © oo eewidsacke es hee b647 
Ce | ere pe ty ie | a PRUE i visa cs oS ouhGucaurs canbe oh $416 
NUS RAIN = Se sas cee itht: Pree, 5 cn chee secu es MAOUEE) ssid uke de arn e exch anne b13 
LOMO 6 icv sseiipoe CR Ge eae aera RAMOS 5. sus See e Ske se ash acw ae as286 
TS epee eee Fister AMOR os scons «|G Ss Cee Sak ee p3,b16,as23 
ee ETE Ai a RR AUNES PE OIOINI iis 5 dso ad aneeu sbaec eee eeue ann acmps603 
Se a eee ites SEBMMINDY Hobson sor iecc woo Ning taee a mamma EM ATS a AGREES ap149 
a ere ere. Mohs BME, WR io a's Sansa wales Kilgen [xan ca SHERNk Soe aee c576 
Ind.: Indianapolis ...../ Asebnnl Teck. Saag S0ROO)  . CHET oak is. cie bins 0 0.93409 seo see's $153 
Ky.: Louisville ........ War Memorial Auditorium ..Pilcher. .................... bce327,c493 
Mass: (onnaeet ...... Second Gong. 62.65: 05 seas oe eR er ee Oe s482 
oe eet ss eee BMG CUMIN oooh ccs lcne ie wa aloes a bike Rhcv as Seen uab ane eee hones p193 
BE: 2) A ASO... ASey:. BRAND. 5 occas 6 owe, aR woucieensa cst cboveg> beps662 
Grand Rapids ....... Qe pce a a ree Patilereen-Lane i.2..65.5.0000 00806 cps583 
Minn.: Minneapolis ...Residence ...............2-0+: Re ee nein wanes as606 
ie ML cs ober adic de SP Ty | Oe ee SAOUR-TADOUNNS. © Soas oho a Se ae $416 
Moss SOS oc. 55x PRE MOON 8 5 cane oon 00 BRUM » igissc ss aut Deey Sete eee $482 
N. J.: Atlantic City ...Convention Hall ............. Midmer-Losh ............ abps273,a277 
Moorestown ......... ORIEN, OS oO South og ote och OY ROR ree scsteaetie seen Crs $416 
PIOWNEE sGsckasccuves PA PAGED io oi bes hoaxes tan TASER fn weg vn ce eeentau eee b515,8549 
New Brunswick ..... College for Women .........: a aL Sea cnmy emer ae a c645 
Rutherford .....-.... PitSt SOSEEE oo . . 5 bass os ee LO Se Re ne ah ore Ey: bp321 
WIC. isos scnwanese Masonic “Temple «c5. 66.0000 MOH So occhace cei hisrwek ae p265 
N. Y¥.2 Baiialo «22.00% Sie AOS ooo Sais ok vce Morr & Galton... sce ais ooo .ce sa oes OBOR 
Great Neck ......... PAR HORMEL soa oo ican asa Pn ek ce Abe ie eee naa $417 
Hempstead... ..s.s0- St AMONG Si cao 5o5%4 ce aues!e PME ies Sc vawki baw sacs hoe awae a p585 
Locust Valley .......St. John’s. Chapel .........<.... OS Ee emer Ce Lp es ee rer b131 
oe ee fre EIGEN RAO Sn sense MED co sSk ss dun sceuus ba'eevesos bs259 
INOW WOT. oénseccese CBE “EEO -S.50inis a0 sd eae Kilgen .............. 2 002» « -513;0528,8549 
he Be oe ePTEN I Bs og Se pccsaceess ED 0 ighiis sts os las ieuaNwevees bp329 
NOW AOE 62 6i8s0s< Heavenly Rest 2.5 66. <.0000526 PRONNTOR: c:5.o5¥> Sens eGeb aa aeaneee p261,c290 
fe SE ee Redeemer Lutheran .......... PANS 555 ccnies saab ses aoe $219 
a LO: ee Reformed, Port Richmond < Atstin —.sc4. cscs stasis savaeas s675 
NEW WOK insecure ESS icin oy dlp nse eeasseebar S| ee PP ae pga aS c49 
a ee St ASOOIMES. 5555 sre sw eeane ase PMG sin acncs ok oeran cas b129,p152.a167 
ee CC; ae St. John’s Cathedral ......... RMIET «wit oaks owed ues ceeumieene b257 
NCW VOR «ooo ocak cs St. Marks in Bouwerie ...... LOL aS RAIA Nerney b321,b349 
le Ae Ci; ee ae St. Patrick’s Cathedral ...... Re eee ee eee etn eta c64 
NOWG MONK © 5. 6cscsees St. Peter’s Lutheran ......... MORN ciacsd ccs tee x eo wae s417 
POO) WORK 55S inne Sx Met. Seber BRAG. 60s cduswevne PR i cL bss ans Swane ene cp384 
ROCMENIET |. ockce cosas RetarMIOtNON «54 ssh 505 bavdeas Buhl je ivebs seh esses 6 SEOLQOEOTTA 
Scarsdale ........0.0 St. James the Less ......+... Hillgreen- ‘Lane Sin tcise gawk Uke p517 
White Plains ........ Westchester Center .......... PARR OP ns Seatac eae b519,a562 
Ohio: Dayton ......... St. David’s Reformed ........ See a re eee ee ee $287 
SORT i, ia's-sb odeen sac PMOL ETON 4 cass 0s Sab nexeye PRRUEE: Gace seb eNe ey hon ca oN ees p487 
SE Sy tee oo Rema UN Se ed is ciclo ess Bis SASH Gd MAES COE OT ihe EOE See we 484 
ee Rey | | apenas Boston Ave. BF. Es... ote MOON: > ees laces cota ddew news b94 
CR AGS nt cwwacewite Central High School ........ RN Seis GAS US cena SEES c105 
BUR 355 bites bon wke RENIN ASE RN 6 5s ta aie ok Er es capaho 6 kde eM SRO RAK Cod eR b98 
BM Uiciw stax sabe ase NE ESE oie ina pakbawen PN a5 hs OG Aa gh vA c92,b449 
BME Dis ciieccuco curs PO AS riutenncaccavass PAROORHN ARNE ois o's bce so wENR oo c99 
jee ee RE iin oa win VA Sass hnneas BRR ais Cie Aen aes eked p103 
Ore.: Portland ........ 2S ON Ree BADIAS: * wesibasasae oe ysnds hbcke hehe bp3s80 
|: Re [he eee eee: NOE cae uocsa Cae os tee aesen soe cp486 
Penn.: Altoona ........ peae eS ere Sere eee ee, otf 
ee re. St. John’s Lutheran .......... PRB TOON LANE os is oases baa cp391 
CO Era: Keswick Theater ........... DS ES ICY ee Seat ty ey Wey g= p457 
| ee ees: Ht ERS Se, cbc ake ssaae PAINE nos yk NSC aa es wk SU ab24 
ce Orr ls ae... | nee Asean PIE © yi Saseec wi iver eee eas ea Ree $417 
Johnstown ........... TVRMIEI SES I Be Sk eee ELC Re Males SERIE OF p241 
ee Te be Nae tere etre PON Rela etireet FOIE x, Ack PAN ee eu cp577 
RINNE 2 os isha suscae ee ee Ee NNN. Sree Sag ere w Cee ak co ensinmyts $219 
Oe SE ee ae ee i RES eae ARC or ent yen eps. c21 
Philadelphia ......... Lady of Holy Souls ......... EO ERRNO EGE iy oye na ae $550 
Philadelphia ......... opi MNO ise 5 Sn wowicwen NOE kg on rea eee din Gas'd oul pae ac35 
Philadelphia .........! te SD Oe ae ee eae Sa Ce ee p133 
INE = oss’ bdoak Commemie Muse Fall... .....SMRMEr ook cid cee neta cna abrs85 
L.: Newport ..<..... PP gs cake | Sa aR g penne aR Gd. | AAR Cote are p53 
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Tenn. : Chattanooga -.... First’ Baptiet.... :..’..c0c.0008% ee b325 
OCHOUNE: boi casas RP RI ol ae face gs PIES | osu oisini sas b.s's base cca aws p385 
Memphis ............Municipal Auditorium ....... cts rah a sg b302,c316,as341 

TERS: THBIAB: discos cc ke Southern M. E. Univ. ....... oe 2 ere bp709 
San Antonio ........Municipal Auditorium ....... IEE ied 2s oak aiden Cees b65 

Utah: Salt Lake City ..Mormon Tabernacle .........: PN i eye sag on caw eaeics p579 

Wash:: Seattle ...455 5% CN 08 GG ie gg Neiees ad nce sok dan. & siasw sie o * .acp403 
Ee oe Mather Residence ........... SE on Re hw cre «sein acp344 

Wisc: Groen Bay... ...Si WAAaty $ noes cocks cece ccc ts OEE 















Australia: Melbourne: ..Town Hall ......... 0.000008 Hill-Norman-Beard  ................ $25 
Canada: Halifax ...... EN ooo Seas on cy bia wad i i eee 
POI 6 kk uinica's 0 Royal York: Motel ........... MEE et Sate a c542,as547 
WOOD ince os a ae Oe oS ee ee ee eae cp27 
England: Hampstead ..St. John’s Parish ........... Lo ECA Serr eae p26 
Peterborough ........ Peterborough Cathedral ...... po ees abps532 
France: Amiens ....... eI I 05S o'5 5-5 gator ds sg Seana oie one # eid dae eG wR p598 
Germany: Hamburg ...St. Michael’s ................ MIN scgrern eh ie ONT bie cpas471 
LODE... .2.50..00.0-ceapeig Conservatory ........ | AREER GI SO" 5 J eal ea aes $473 
MRIS o's + <c'o cnn ous SNM MENON 5 5.1145 050 0'n cova owl wie) origi star oid ate n'6'@ idle aiS.s\die osiseere cease an Sell 
UIRGCNEG) oo isckes's cee Pie CMPD) 6 cic gos coh waves.c sai INI) pte os doc oop <b ak ane ee $474 
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(*See advertisement elsewhere in this Issue.) 


*ANDREWS, George W., Mus. Doc. 
*ANDREWS, J. Warren 
ATHEY, Edith B. 

Hamline Methodist Church, 

Washington, D. C. 

*BAIRD, Andrew, A. A. G. O. 

*BAUMGARTNER, H. Leroy 

BAILY, Gertrude, Mus. Bac. 

Concert Organist, Teacher. 

American Conservatory of Music. 

Kimball Hall, Chicago, Illinois. 

*BEACH, Theodore 

*BEYMER, Paul Allen 

*BIDWELL, Marshall 

BROWNE, J. Lewis, Mus. Doc. 

Organist, St. Patrick’s Church; Theory, Met- 

ropolitan Conservatory; Recitals, Instruction, 

Composition. 122 S. Desplaines St., Chicago, 

Ill. (Monroe 5550). 

BULLIS, Carleton H. 

Theory Dept., Cons. of Music, Baldwin-Wal- 

lace College, Berea, 

7217 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 
*CARRINGTON-THOMAS, Virginia 
*CASSIDY, Mrs. J. H. 

*CHRISTIAN, Palmer 
University School of Music, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

*CLEMENS, Chas. E., Mus. Doc. 

*CLOKEY, Joseph W. 

Pomona College, Claremont, Calif. 

COOPER, Harry E., Mus. Doc., A.A.G.O. 
Dean, College of Music, Ottawa University; 
Organist, Country Club Christian Church, 
Kansas City, Mo., 3219 Lexington Avenue, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

*CRONHAM, Charlies Raymond 
Municipal Building, Portland, Maine. 

CUSHING, John 
Instruction, Recitals, Conducting. Organist, 
Christ’s Church, Rye, N. Y., and Temple 
Oheb Sholom, Newark, N. J. Studio: 2 Mil- 
ton Road, Rye, N. Y. (Rye 1371-W) 

*DARNELL, Grace Leeds 

*DAY, George Henry, Mus. Doc. 

*DICKINSON, Clarence, Mus. Doc. 

*DORR, William Ripley 

*DOWNES, Herbert W. W. 

*FEGENER, Frederick T. 

*EIGENSCHENK, Edward 
Kimball Hall, Chicago, II. 

*EPPLER, Kenneth 

FAIRCLOUGH, Geo. H., F.A.G.O. 

M. Mus.: Recitals. Instruction; Org. and Prof. 

of Organ, University of Minnesota; Org.- 

Choirmaster, St. John’s Episcopal Church; 

Studio, 26 Dyer Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 

*FARNAM, Lynnwood 

West 20th St., New York. 

*FOX, Kate Elizabeth 

*FRANCIS, J. Henry 

*GLEASON, Harold 

Eastman School of Music, Rochester, N. Y. 
*GOODWIN, Hugo, F.A.G.O. 

*GRANT, George W. 

*GREENFIELD, Alfred M. 

*GROSH, Paul E.. Mus. B. 

*GROSS, Francis V. 

*HARTLINE, Carroll W. 

*HASTINGS, Ray, Mus. Doc. 

HOPKINS, Edward Cadoret 
Organ Expert and Organist. 

Specification Counsel, 

433 East 10th St., Long Beach, Calif. 
*HOVDESVEN, E. A., Mus. Bac. 
HUGHES, J. Wesley 
*JACOBS, A. Leslie 
*JENNINGS, Arthur B. 

*JOHNSON, Julius K. 

JONES, WM. H., A.A.G.O. 

Director of Music, St. Mary’s School; Organ- 

ist-Choirmaster, Christ Church; Raleigh, N. C. 
*KLEIN, Charlotte 
*KRAFT, Edwin Arthur 
LOUD, John Hermann, F.A.G.O. 

Recitals, Instruction; Park Street Church, 

Boston (1915); 

76 Parkman St., Brookline, Mass. 

*LUARD, Thorndike 

*MC AMIS, Hugh 
Westminster Hall, Maple Dr., Great Neck, L.I. 

MIRANDA, Max Garver, Mus. Bac. A.A.G.O. 
Dir. Mus. Dept. and College Org., Beloit Col- 
lege; First Presbyterian Church. 

Residence: 931 Church St., Beloit, Wis. 
RHEAD, Cora Conn, A.A-G.O. 
Organist, First Presbyterian Church; Teacher 
of Organ and Theory, Southwestern College; 

621 East 12th Ave., Winfield, Kansas. 
*MUELLER, Carl F. 

MUELLER, Harry Edward 
Recitals: 

First Presbyterian Church; 
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Huntingten, W. Va. 
*NEVIN, Gordon Balch 
*NEVINS. Willard Irving 
O’SHEA, John A. 

St. Cecilias Church; 

Mus. Dir., Boston Public Schools; 

6 Regent Circle, Brookline, Mass. 
*PEARSALL, John V. 

PEASE, Sibtey G. 

Resident Organist, Elks Temple; Associate 

Organist, Angelus Temple; Organist-choirmas- 

ter, St. James Episcopal Church; 

Res. 322 So. Mansfield oy ® —- Angeles, Cal. 
*REIMENCHNEIDER, Al 

10,001 Edgewater Drive, Reedand, Ohio 

*RICHARDS, G. Darlington 
*RIESBERG, F. W., A-A.G.O. 
ROSE, Arthur, M. A., Mus. Bac. 

Trinity School, 139 West 91st St. (1911) 

79 Manhattan Ave., New York (Academy 5892) 
SABIN, Wallace A., F.A.G.0O.,. F.R.C.O. 

Temple Emanuel; 

First Church of Christ, Scientist; 

1915 Sacramento St., San Francisco, Calif. 
*SCHEIRER, James Emory 
*SCHLIEDER, Frederick, M. Mus. 
*SCHOLIN, C. Albert 

SEIBERT, Henry F. 

Official Organist, 

The Town Hall, New York. 
*SIMON, Ernest Arthur 
*SMITH, Frederick M. 


Concert Organist; Organist and Direetor, 

Starrett School for Girls; 

4426 Drexel Boulevard, Chicago, III. 
*STEWART, Gerald F. 

*STRONG. Theodore 

*SWINNEN, Firmin 

*SYKES, Harry A. 

*TAYLOR, Edwin Lyles 

THOMPSON, Van Denman, Mus. Bac., 
F.A.G.0.; De Pauw University, 
Greencastle, Ind. 

*TITCOMB, Louise C, 

*TOWER, Harold 

TRUETTE, Everett E., Mus. Bac., A.G.O. 

Concert Organist and Instructor; 

Eliot Congregational Church, Newton (1897); 

295 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. (Copley 

8624-W) 

*TUFTS, Albert 

1135 West 27th St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
VIBBARD, Harry L., Mus. M. 

Syracuse University, Piano and Organ; Re- 

citals; Organist, First Baptist — 

204 Comstock Ave., Syracuse, N. Y. 
*VOORHEES, Pauline, Mus. Bac., F.A.G.0. 
WESTERFIELD, George W., F.A.G.O. 

Organist, Church of St. Mary the Virgin; 

New York Representative, ‘“‘Orgoblo’” (See 

Adv.); 539 East 138th St., New York, N. 

Y. (MOThaven 7264) 

*WIESEMANN, Cari 
*YON, Pietro A. 
853 Carnegie Hall, New York, N. Y. 








Conservatories 
and Teachers 
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BENNETT ORGAN CO. 
Main Office and Factory: Rock Island, IIl. 
BUHL ee co. 
Utica, N. 
CASAVANT FRERES 
St. Hyacinthe, P. Q., Canada. 
DOHRING, Gustav F. 
225 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
ESTEY ORGAN COMPANY 
Main Office: 642 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Factory: Brattleboro, Vt. 
FRAZEE ORGAN CO. 
Everett, Boston, Mass. 
HALL ORGAN CO. 
Main Office: West Haven, Conn. 
Los Angeles: Wm. Ripley Door, 4348 W 3d St. 
HILLGREEN, LANE & CO. 
Main Office and Factory: Alliance, Ohio. 
Chicago: F. W. A. Witt, 2713 Clarence Ave. 
Dallas, Tex.: Will A. Watkin Co. 
Honolulu, Hawaii: Honolulu Music Co. 
New York: G. F. Dohring, 225 Fifth Ave. 
Omaha: Sullivan Organ Co., 1913 Clark St. 
HOOK & HASTINGS CO. 
Kendall Green, Mass. 
KILGEN, GEO. & SON, I 
Main Office: 4016 Union Diva me Louis, Mo. 
Chicago, Ill.; 252 Wrigley Blag. 
Cleveland, Ohio; 710 Guardian Bldg. 
Houston, Texas: 331 West 20th St. 
Minneapolis, Minn.: 323 Plymouth Bldg. 
New York: Steinway Hall, 113 57th St. 
Omaha, Neb.: 1510 Davenport St. 
MARR & COLTON INC. 
Main Office and Factory: Warsaw, N. Y. 
MIDMER-LOSH INC. 
Merrick, L. L, N. Y. 
MOLLER, M. P. 
Main Office: Hagerstown, Md. 


. Chicago, Ill.: 6054 Cottage Grove Ave. 


Los Angeles: 208 Insurance Exch. Bldg. 
New York, N. Y.: 1540 Broadway. 
Philadelphia, Pa.: 1204 Franklin Trust Bldg. 
Pittsburgh, Pa.: Strand Theater Bldg. 
Seattle, Wash.: 1009 First Ave. 
PILCHER, Henry Pilcher’s Sons 
908 Mason St., Louisville, Ky. 
New York: 109 West 57th St., Room 915. 
REUTER ORGAN CO. 
Lawrence, Kansas 
ROCHESTER ORGAN CO. 
Box 98, Rochester, N. Y. 








Organ Architects 




















tDefinitely allied to one Builder. 


BARNES, William H. 

1100 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
+DOHRING, Gustav F. 

225 Fifth Ave.. R-1010, New York City. 
*LEET, Leslie N. 

Garwood, N. J. 
TURNER, Tyler 

333 Central Park West, New York City. 





EASTMAN SCHOOL of Music, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

GOLDSWORTHY, Wm. A. 
234 East 11th St., New York, N. Y. 

MODERN SCIENTIFIC ORG. SCH. 
234 East 11th St., New York, N. Y. 

OBERLIN CONSERVATORY 
Oberlin, Ohio. 

UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 
Boulder, Colorado. 

VAN DUSEN, Frank, Mus, Bac. 
Kimball Hall, Chicago, Ill. 








Publishers 




















DITSON, OLIVER DITSON CO. 
178 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
FISCHER, ¢. FISCHER & BRO. 
119 West 40th St., New York, N. Y. 
GRAY, The H. W. GRAY CO. 
159 East 48th St., New York, N. Y. 
SCHMIDT, The Arthur P. Schmidt Co. 
120 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 








Builders 




















AEOLIAN COMPANY 


Main Office: 689 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


AUSTIN ORGAN CO. 
Main Office and Factory; MHa;tford, Conn. 
New York: Astor Hotel, Broadway & 45th. 





Equipment and Various 











DEAGAN, J. C., Co. 
Percussion instruments. 
4217 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
KINETIC ENGINEERING CO. 
Blowers, 
Lansdowne, P: 
KOHLER-LIEBICH Co., INC. 
Percussion Instruments, 
3553 Lincoln Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


See Spencer Turbine Co. 
SPENCER TURBINE CO. 

Blowers, 

Hartford, Conn. 











Custodians 











and Rebuilders | 








MOHR, Louis F. & Co. 
2899 Valentine Ave., New York. (Sedg. 5628) 


ERS 
440 East 148th St., New York. (MOThaven 
0807) 
SCHLETTE, Charles G. 
Church organs rebuilt, tuned, repaired; yearly 
contracts; Blowing plants installed; etc. 
1442 Gillespie Ave., New York. (Wschst. 3944) 


Sy Os: eS se OOF, 


























Oldest American Firm of Pipe Organ Builders 


OOK & 
ASTINGS 
COMPANY 


Announce the completion of 


One Hundred Years 


of uninterrupted Organ building in America. 
Founded by Elias and George G. Hook in 
1827. Thirty years later Francis H. Hastings 
joined the firm, retaining his interest until his 
death in 1916. Some years prior to this date 








ment to his associates, the present owners. 


Main Office and Works: 
KENDAL GREEN .. .. MASSACHUSETTS 


BRANCHES: 
BOSTON, NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, ASHEV!LLE 


Mr. Hastings turned over the active manage- | 


BUHL ORGAN CO. 


INCORPORAT.ED 
SUCCESSORS TO 


BUHL and BLASHFIELD 
ORGAN CO. 


UTICA, N. Y. 


SINCE 1905 BUILDERS OF 


HIGH GRADE ORGANS 





BRING YOUR ORGAN PROBLEMS TO US 





























THE REUTER 


The Reuter Pipe Organ 
is an organ of distinc- 
tive merit, one that is 
built strictly upon a 
basis of quality. 


e 


THE REUTER ORGAN CO. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 




















FRAZEE ORGANS. 


Scholarly Specifications 
Unexcelled Voicing 
Supreme Action 
Superior Craftsmanship 


Send for our 1929 Catalogue 
Frazee Organ Company 


Everett (Boston) Mass. 
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AN ANNOUNCEMENT | 
Q | 
The Dedication 

of 


The New Four- Manual | 
and Echo Kilgen Organ | 


known as the Andrew Carnegie Memorial Organ 


in the famous 


CARNEGIE HALL~NEW YORK 
by 
Mr. PIETRO YON 
was held on November 4, 1929 


> COMMITTEE + 








ROBERT E. SIMON, Chairman 


HON. FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT a HON. JAMES J. WALKER 
Honorary Chairmen t 





Felix Adler 

Richard Aldrich 

Vincent Astor 

Prof. Leopold Auer 
Harold Bauer 

Mrs. Natalie K. Blair 
Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler 
Dr. S. Parkes Cadman 
Richard S. Childs 

Rev. Henry Sloane Coffin 
Hon. Calvin Coolidge 
Dr. Walter Damrosch 


Mrs. H. Edward Dreier 
H. F. duPont 

Mrs. Thomas A. Edison 
Dr. John Erskine 

Dr. John Finley 

Harry Harkness Flagler 
Ossip Gabrilowitch 
Norman Bel Geddes 
Cass Gilbert 

Lawrence Gilman 
Henry Hadley 

Arthur Curtiss James 


Otto H. Kahn 

Pierre V. R. Key 

Alfred G. Kilgen 

Mgr. M. J. Lavelle 
Walter Lippman 

Hon. Henry Morgenthau 
Dr. T. Tertius Noble 
Adolph $8. Ochs 

William Church Osborn 
George Foster Peabody 
Hon. Joseph M. Proskauer 
William F. Russell 


George J. Ryan 
Hon. Alfred E. Smith 
Albert Stoessel 
Leopold Stokowski 
Arturo Toscanini 
Henry W. Taft 
Felix M. Warburg 
Paul M. Warburg 
Reinald Werrenrath 
Dr. Stephen S. Wise 
Pietro Yon 


GEO. KILGEN & SON, INC. + 4012 UNION BOULEVARD «ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Pipe Organ Builders 


for 290 Years 














